AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, April, 1906. 
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The above picture we take from “The Christian Century,’ 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

“In Boyville’—a history of work among newsboys, 
by John E. Gunckel, we find the following from ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt to the newsboys: 

“If you are going to do anything permanent for the 
average man you have got to begin before he is a 
man,” 


“Tf the children are not brought up well they are 
not merely a curse to themselves and their parents, 
but they mean the ruin of the state in the future.” 

The above words of President Roosevelt state pre- 
cisely one of the strongest reasons for the formation 
of ‘‘ Bands of Mercy”? in all our schools, including 
the kindergartens. GEo, T. ANGELL. 


THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP OF THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

The principal beast of burden in 
the inner ranges of the Himalayas 
\is the mountain sheep, which will 
carry each from seventeen to 
twenty-five pounds of baggage and 
live entirely on the herbage by the 
wayside. A small flock of them ac- 
companied a recent expedition of a 
famous Indian explorer for more 
than a thousand miles, being at the 
finish none the worse for the jour- 
ney. It is common in the Him- 
alayas to load sheep high up in the 
mountains with borax and then 
drive them down to the plains, 
where they are shorn of their 
wool and return laden with grain 
or salt. They stand the severe 
cold of the higher ranges of Tibet 
better than the yak or mountain 
cow, and are indeed indispensable 
to the primitive needs of transit of 
the dwellers there. The Young- 
husband expedition has provided a 
knowledge of the animal which the 
world lacked before, and it shows 
up as a beast of high merit with an 
all-around utility not easy to sur- 
pass.—Boston Transcript. 


HUNTING. 

We wish to call special attention 
on this subject to articles on the 
| ninth page of this issue, written by 
| two gentlemen who love the woods 
and all their harmless inhabitante, 
| and are seeking to promote among 
hunters a higher humanity which 
shall prevent the wounding and 

killing of creatures simply for the 
'fun of wounding and killing them. 
| Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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MERICAN TUMANE 
TION 


SOCIETY 


oF MERCY 


THE FIRST HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY IN THE WORLD. 
AN AcT 
To Incorporate The American Humane 
Education Society. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows:— 

Section 1. George T. Angell, Edmund H. 
Bennett, Samuel C. Cobb, Henry O. Hough- 
ton, Daniel Needham, and Samuel E. Saw- 
yer, their associates and successors, are 
hereby made a corporation by the name of 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION So- 
CIETY, for the purpose of encouraging and 
promoting humane education throughout 
the United States of America, and else- 
where, with all the powers and privileges 
and subject to all the duties, liabilities and 
restrictions set forth in all general laws 
which now are or may hereafter be in force 
relating to such corporations; with autho- 
rity to hold real and personal estate for the 
purposes of the corporation not exceeding 
in amount five hundred thousand dollars. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 

House of Representatives, 


March 18, 1889. 
Passed to be enacted. 


WILLIAM E, BARRETT, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 19, 1889. 
Passed to be enacted. 
HARRIS C, HARTWELL, President. 


Mar. 19, 1889, Approved. 


A true copy. Secretary’s Department, 
{Seal | Boston, April 8, 1889. 
Witness the Seal of the Commonwealth. 
HENRY B. PEIRCE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


OLIVER AMES, 


The above Society is now authorized to 


hold property to the amount of a million 
dollars. 


A BAND OF MERCY DAY. 

Band of Mercy Day for the Boston schools 
will probably be arranged to come on April 
12, and the following is a letter which will 
be sent to the teachers, with letters from 
our Governor, Mayor and others: 

To the Teachers of the Boston Public Schools: 

Please kindly say from me to your Bands 
of Mercy that they belong to a great army 
of Bands of Mercy, numbering probably more 
than two millions members, an army 80 
large that if it was marching in single file 
the line would reach not only a thousand 
miles, from Boston to Chicago, but probably 
some hundreds of miles farther, and that 
this great army is marching under banners 
on which are inscribed, ‘“‘Glory to God, Peace 
on Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy to 
Every Living Creature” (both human and 
dumb. ) Geo. T. ANGELL. 

PUSH ASIDE THE LOG. 

** Push aside the log and let it float,’’ said a 
steamboat captain on the Mississippi river. 
On it went to become soaked, the heavier 
end to sink into asand bar and form a snag 
or sawyer. By and by a steamer struck it 
in the night and a hundred passengers pass- 
ed from time to eternity. 

Push aside the boy and let him float, and 
by and by he may set a fire some windy 
night that will burn down half a city. 

Humanely educate him in one of our Bands 
of Mercy and you may make him through life 
a law-abiding citizen. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TELEGRAM FROM KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Gro. T. ANGELL, March 20. 
Ten thousand children, in the great Con- 
vention Hall to-day, held up their hands 
signifying their desire to join the Bands of 
Mercy. A. R. ROGERs. 


GREATNESS OF OUR WORK. 

We think that none but the most careful 
readers of this paper can quite comprehend 
the enormous work which is doing and has 
been done by our ‘American Humane Edu- 
cation Society,’ and before its organization 
by our “ Mission Fund.”’ 

We cannot perhaps better bring it to the 
attention of the ordinary reader than by 
saying that at asingle shipment we sent to 
the great national convention of teachers 
at Chicago, for distribution all over this 
country, one hundred and ten thousand 
copies of our humane publications— that 
during the past few years we have sent 
millions of copies of these publications not 
only over our own country but to some 
extent around the world, and that in one 
year we have printed about one hundred 
and twenty millions pages of humane liter- 
ature. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

At the annual meetings of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held March 27, Pres- 
ident Angell reported that the prosecuting 
agents of the Massachusetts Society in 
their investigation of complaints during 
the year have examined forty-two thou- 
sand and forty-one (42,041) animals, taken 
one thousand six hundred and seven (1,607 ) 


horses from work and mercifully killed 
eighteen hundred and sixteen (1,816) horses 
(eighteen hundred and three (1,803) of 
which were killed with consent of their 
owners to avoid prosecutions), and nine 
hundred and eighty-one (981) smaller ani- 
mals. 

During the past year the society’s ambu- 
lance has responded to two hundred and 
ninety-one (291) calls (many of them in the 
night) to remove sick and disabled horses. 

The society has aided several Massachu- 
setts towns in establishing watering places 
for animals, on or near which are inscribed 
the words: ‘‘ Blessed are the Merciful.” 

The two societies have organized two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven 
(2,987) new Bands of Mercy during the year, 
making a total of sixty-three thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine (63,799) es- 
tablished by the two societies. 

The Bands of Mercy have now been formed 
in nearly all the public and parochial schools 
of the whole State of Massachusetts. 

The societies during the year have been 
giving away and selling at less than half 
the cost of printing, about two hundred 
thousand copies of Black Beauty and other 
humane stories, in addition to which they 
have distributed many millions of pages of 
other humane literature. 

It was voted, That the Massachusetts So- 
ciety’s Committee on Officers and Prosecu- 
tions be authorized to employ two additional 
prosecuting agents, and that the sum of one 
thousand dollars be appropriated to aid in 
the formation of Animal Rescue Leagues in 
various cities and towns. 

The old board of officers was unanimously 
re-elected, with the addition of the follow- 
ing persons, to the Massachusetts Society’s 
board: Samuel J. Elder, Elbridge Torrey, 
Ainslie R. Hooper, Joseph A. Sheehan. 


HUMANITY IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 

A friend says to us, and says truly, that it 
is even more important for children to be 
taught to be humane than to be taught to 
read and write, and that this education 
should be begun in all the kindergarten 
schools. 

We have not thus far attempted to estab- 
lish ‘‘Bands of Mercy” in the kinder- 
garten schools, but the more we think of it 
the more certain we are that they should 
be established there, and the sooner the 
better. 

It seems to us that the first thing to be 
done in the kindergarten is to teach every 
child to make itself happier every day by 
doing kind acts or saying kind words to 
those human and (so-called) dumb crea- 
tures by whom it is surrounded; and we 
think the time is coming when it will be 
clearly seen that the best teacher is the one 
who can be most successful in making our 
children humane, GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION, 

There comes to our table, in the New York 
Tribune of March 14 under the head of 
Live Stock Outrageg,’’ a terrible account 
of the sufferings of animals in transporta- 
tion, and of the miserable and dangerous 
condition of large amounts of the meats, 
and particularly of the canned meats sold 
in our markets. GEO. T., ANGELL, 
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THE COST OF WAR. 


ning Transcript, that the Spanish war lasted but a short time and the deaths 
, yet there are about eighteen thousand pensioners already from that war, 


~ 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We find in the Boston Eve 
| and about thirty-one thousand moré who have made applications for pensions. 


in active service are very few 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION. 


Dr. William O. Stillman, President of the | 
American Humane Association of Societies | 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children | 


and Animals, and President Snow of the 
Washington 8S. P. C. A., and others, are 
doing their best to prevent an increase 
by Congressional action of the time during 
which animals can be carried on our rail- 
roads without food or water. 

Every humane man and woman in 
America should be interested in this matter 
so important in regard to the sufferings of 
animals, and the results of that suffering 
upon the health of those who eat the 
poisonous and dangerous meats of ani- 
mals that have suffered. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE DETROIT STOCK-YARDS. 


As our readers know, we had occasion 
many years ago to tell some eighteen hun- 
dred people at Detroit that animals taken 
off the cars in that city because they could 
not safely be carried farther were sold to be 
eaten in Detroit, and that the stock-yard 
men told us they did not want to eat much 
meat in that city. 

We are now assured by the Hon. T. W. 
Palmer, President of the Michigan Society, 
former Senator in Congress, and Minister to 
Spain, and a gentleman who has our highest 
esteem, that everything at their stock-yards 
now is in excellent condition and that the 
society has the entire good will and esteem 
of not only the stock-yard men, but also the 


board of health and the police department. — 


(From an Oil Painting by R. Fulton Ludlow.) 
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way. 


From The American Shipbuilder, New York City. 
THE FIRST HUDSON RIVER STEAMBOAT—ROBERT FULTON’S “CLERMONT.” 


Its first voyage was in 1807 when it ran from New York to Albany, 110 miles, in 24 hours. 


SEVEN INDIANS. 

We have this morning from Haskell In- 
stitute, Lawrence, Kansas, letters from 
seven Indian boys and girls, all in praise of 
Our Dumb Animals. They represent the 
Chippewa, Cherokee, Winnebago and 
Pawnee tribes, and carry us back to Fenni- 
more Cooper’s famous Indian tales, ‘‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” etc., which we used 
to read when a boy with such an intense in- 
terest day-times and dream about nights; 
and then again these letters call to remem- 
brance the terrible wrongs which have been 
inflicted on our Indian tribes, and how 
William Penn contrived, during his whole 
life, to live in perfect peace with all about 
him by simply treating them in a Christian 
GEo. T. ANGELL. 


A PROMINENT WESTERN GENTLEMAN. 

A prominent western gentleman writes us 
a strong letter in regard to the war songs 
and war pictures used in our schools in the 
education of our children. He thinks that 
songs and pictures which tend to promote 
peace and good will are vastly more impor- 
tant for the protection and prosperity of our 
free republic. He thinks the miseries, griefs 
and horrors of war, and the slaughter and 
disease caused by them should be taught in 
every school. We fully agree with him, and 
these teachings are precisely what we are 
endeavoring to promote through our Bands 
of Mercy all over our country and the world. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


United Christian churches 
have power to prevent all wars 


GEo. T. ANGELL. | between Christian nations. 


(Copyrighted by G. Foster Howell, 1906) 


HOW WE ARE POISONED. 

There come to our table in the La Moure 
County (North Dakota) Chronicle, of Jan- 
uary 26, about two columns and a half, 
showing how two hundred and thirty-nine 
different articles of foods and drinks are 
adulterated, and nearly all with poisonous 
and dangerous adulterations. They are cer- 
tified to by E. F. Ladd, Chemist and Food 
Commissioner of North Dakota, and pub- 
lished in conformity with the North Dakota 
law requiring their publication. The read- 
ing of them reminds us of the clergyman 
who, after preaching all summer to a White 
Mountain audience that there was no hell, 
failed to collect his salary, and on the last 
Sunday told them that if there was not any 
hell there ought to be! 

Our belief is, as we have often said in 
Our Dumb Animals, that no really effective 
remedy can be found except by the organi- 
zation of Public Health Associations, sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts, entirely in- 
dependent of politics and the influence 
of rich adulterators, which shall be con- 
stantly investigating through reliable chem- 
ists and microscopists things dangerous to 
public health; give them the widest pub- 
licity and call upon the proper officers to 
prosecute -violations of the. law. 

As our readers know, our American Hu- 
mane Education Society has offered a prize 
of three hundred dollars for the best plan 
of stopping these poisonous and dangerous 
adulterations, and we sincerely hope that 
some useful suggestions may come from 
that offer. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God,” 
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JAPAN. 


All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


DEAR Mr. ANGELL, 


How should you like to propose that our 
school children, as a part of their humane 
education, be encouraged to contribute to 
the fund for the famine sufferers in Japan, 
especially the Japanese school children who 
are said to be going hungry ? 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES L. TRYON. 


Answer: A splendid proposition. We 
have sent our own personal contribution 
and fully approve. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN 
SHOULD KNOW. 

That the prosperity or financial ruin of 
nearly all our industries is to depend upon 
the cultivation of good will on the part of 
all nations with whom we must deal. Of 
infinite importance just now is it to have 
the good will of the oriental nations which 
may become our largest customers or buy 
from us very little. Particularly it is of 
great importance that we continue in some 
way to have the entire good will of the 
Chinese people, who have, perhaps, the 
oldest civilization known in the world’s 
history. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We wish to call special atten- 
tion of all our Humane Societies 
to the Massachusetts law, we 
have obtained, just before going 
to press, which will be found on 
the thirteenth page of this issue. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KIND WORDS. 

Kind words do not cost much, They are 
quickly spoken. They do not blister the 
tongue that utters them. They never have 
to be repented of. They do not keep us 
awake till midnight. It is easy to scatter 
them. And oh, how much good they may 
do! They do good to the person from 
whose lips they fall. Soft words will soften 
the soul. They will smooth down the 
rough places in our natures. Care to say 
kindly things will drill our natures in kind- 
ness. It will help pull up all the roots of 
passion. It will give us a spirit of self- 
control. It will make the conscience deli- 
cate and the disposition gentle. A woman 
can not make a habit of speaking kind 
words without augmenting her own gra- 
cious temper. But better will be their 
influence upon others. If cold words freeze 
people, and hot words scorch them, and 
bitter words madden them, so will kind 
words reproduce themselves and soothe 
and quiet and comfort the hearer. They 
make all the better elements of one’s 
nature come trooping to the surface. They 
melt our stubbornness. They arouse an 
appreciation of better things. Let us say 
the kindly word. No one can tell how 
many burdened hearts may be relieved, 
how many discouraged souls may be in- 


spired. Say it every day; to the one who 
disturbs you while you are busy, asking 
for work; to the one who has almost lost 
hope; to all. Remember, kind words can 
never die.—Sacred Heart Review. 


FOUR GREAT QUESTIONS. 

(1) How to abolish wars and great stand- 
ing armies? 

(2) How to settle and stop the conflicts 
between capital and labor? 

(3) How to nip in the bud the pestilences 
that now sweep over the earth? 

(4) How to humanely educate the people 
of all nations for the prevention of cruelty 
both to our own and the lower races? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HUMANE EDUCATION. 
BIRDS AND MEN. 

In a strong paper on “ Bird Protection as 
a Step toward Humane Education,’’ read at 
the recent meeting of the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs at San Jose, California, and 
most heartily endorsed by the audience, 
Mrs. Alice L. Park of San Francisco, said : 

‘“‘The bird part of my subject may be 
treated most briefly, as most of the clubs 
have a Olub Bird Day. And all club women 
believe that birds are too good to be killed, 
and all club women’s husbands and children 
admire live birds instead of dead ones. 

“T object to any limitation of the word 
humane. It does not mean kindness to the 
lower animals alone, but to children and 
grown people. It does not mean senti- 
mental notions, nor exaggerated ideas about 
animals. Children often pronounce it hu- 
man and it means human. 

“There is a difference between humane 
societies and humane education societies. 
Humane societies arrest people who are 
cruel and have them punished by the courts. 
Humane education societies seek to prevent 
cruelty by education. 

‘“‘Humane education has been for four 
years one of the statutory studies of the 
state. The humane education committee 
of the California Club sent out last Novem- 
ber an official circular calling attention to 
this law. Every comment made by school 
officers and papers quoted the sentences about 
the effect on children of allowing them to 
be cruel. 

Many mothers and many teachers have 
testified that humane education pays in the 
home and in the school. One of my as- 
sociates in the Woman Suffrage Association 
called me to account lately for giving any 
time and interest to humane work, saying, 
‘You work for suffrage, and when we get 
that we will all be humane.’ I answer, that 
when we are all humane human beings we 
will have suffrage. No reform is broader and 
deeper than humane education. 

‘*T am an optimist, while I remind you of 
the imperative need of humane progress. 
The newspapers and the readers of news- 
papers even advocate the whipping-post 
for wife beaters, and also the whipping-post 
for juvenile offenders. Hazing is common. 
Prisons are full and in great need of reform. 
The stage presents bad plays. The evils 
connected with the shipment of live cattle 
are dreadful. 

“Do you know whether it is your school 
where they have dissected six cats in the 


last six weeks? Do you know whether 
your doctor was hardened by a long course 
of vivisection? Do you know whether 
your garments were made by child labor? 
Are your children secretly reading murder- 
ous literature ? 

‘‘ When we are educated humanely, do 
you believe we will need to have laws to 
make us take off our hats in public assem- 
blies? Do you like to see a horse with high 
check or bobtail? Do any of you give toy 
guns and swords and whips to little children? 
Or do you like to see your big boys put on 
cadet uniforms and play at being soldiers ? 
You do know what kinds of pictures your 
children see every day on the bill boards. 
An eight-year-old boy was overheard say- 
ing to his companion as they stood in front 
of a bill board picture of the drama of the 
week, ‘There, see how he holds his pistol ; 
that’s the way you have got to hold it to kill 
anybody.’ 

‘“‘T ask three things of you all, one nega- 
tive and two positive, first : Do not applaud 
everybody who happens to mention soldiers 
and victories in war. Do not applaud the 
word patriotism unless it means patriotism. 
It does not mean love of our army and navy 
in battles. Applaud real patriotism like 
that of our coast life-savers and firemen. 

*¢ Second, give one program in your clubs 
to humane education. 

“Third, take humane literature to your 
clubs and your teachers. See that your 
libraries and reading rooms have the newest 
humane papers regularly. A cause pro- 
gresses in proportion to the circulation of 
its literature.”’ 

From March, 1906, Advocate of Peace. 


PUT UP THE SWORD. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 
Author of ‘** Her Majesty the King,” * Ballads of 
Blue Water,” etc. 
I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again; 
I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
I have smelled of the slaughter-pen. 


There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel-leaf, 

And the pages of Fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport ; 

And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother 
For such is the way of man — 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the “ unborn astrakhan.” 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all ; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noted a sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again ? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame? 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood — in vain; 
God asks us, over and over, 
“ Where is thy brother, Cain?” 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JosepH L. ST#VENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LEacu, State Organizer. 

Over sixty-three th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members, 


PLEDGE. 
“* I will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. 
P. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention q Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the *“‘band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. ‘ 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 


adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘*Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
. to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

8.—Readings. “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
‘“*Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—EHnroliment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE HORSE IN 
WAR. 


In describing the 
scenes that followed 
the surrender of Metz, 
the correspondent of 
a London journal says: 
A touching incident 
occurred as I was 
walking down a street. 
A veterinary surgeon 
of the ambulance corps 
came up and said: 
‘‘Mongieur, my horse 
is dying for want of | 
food; I have ridden | 
him for four years, he 
has shared my rations, 
and latterly my bed; 
for three days I have 
had nothing to give 
him to eat. Give him 
something; save the 
poor thing’s life and 
take him for your own, 
he is a good and faith- 
ful beast, you will 
never regretit.’? 
mediately accompani- 
ed the man and on 
my way I bought two 
loaves of bread, which 
we cut up as we walked along. Arrived at 
the shed where his horse stood the poor 
beast turned his head toward his master 
and neighed out a welcome, though so weak 
that he could scarcely move. The man 
rushing up to his horse threw his arms 
around his neck, and while the tears stood 
in his eyes, cried out, “ Tues sauve! tu es 
sauve!”’ [you are saved — you are saved]. 


HE WAS A BRONCHO. 


It has been and is still believed by some 
that to break a broncho he must be roped, 
thrown, beaten, conquered before he can be 
utilized, writes a contributor to Forest and 
Stream. I believed so once, but the method 
has always struck me as a dead failure. 
Were the breaker of as fine intellect as the 
broncho, in many instances he might grace- 
fully submit to a reversal of situations and 
allow the broncho to train him, for out of 
the brains of the bronchos we may learn wis- 
dom, as well as out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. 

I had a friend once, as brave a man as 
ever graced a saddle, leveled a Winchester 
or loved a child, and he owned a broncho. 
If he would saddle the animal once or three 
times a day the pony must be roped, thrown 
and blinded on each occasion. My friend 
said it was ‘the nature of the brute.” I 
knew he could not be wantonly unkind to 
anything. It never occurred to me that it 
might be education, and that nature had 
nothing to do with it. 

Several years later the madam and I were 
camped near an old log road in the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of a friend’s ranch. 
One morning, as I was about building the 
fire for coffee, the ranchman’s son, a lad of 
18, came up the road with a bridle on his 
arm. He stopped near us and began to 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S SPLENDID HORSES. 


{Kindly loaned by the “ Farmer’s Review,” 355 Dearborn St., Chicago]. 


whistle, as one would for a dog. After he 
had whistled a few times I heard a whinney, 
and in a few moments the rapid beat of a 
horse’s hoofs broke upon the sweet peace- 
fulness of the summer morning. Looking 
in the direction of the sound, I presently 
saw a pony coming down the old road ona 
keen run, A dappled gray pony, with ears 
erect and mane flying; his neck was out- 
stretched and his eyes seemed to flash with 
exquisite pleasure; he came leaping on as 
if moved by thoughts of love, absolutely 
free, beautiful in form, graceful in his lib- 
erty and in every movement. Within a few 
rods of the lad the reckless gallop resolved 
itself into a swinging trot until he reached 
his friend, when he came to a halt and 
rubbed his nose against the boy’s shoulder. 
The loud whinny was softened and the 
arched neck pressed against the lad for the 
expected caress. It is a good twenty years 
since that bright morning and yet the mem- 
ory of it is as fresh as if I saw it now; I can 
taste again the very sweetness of the balsam- 
laden air, can see the tender blue mist that 
lingered about the distant hills and see 
the pony’s head resting against the boy’s 
shoulder; and it seemed to me then as it 
does now, that if there had been hands in- 
stead of hoofs he would have hugged the 
boy and would have kissed him on the 
lips instead of on the hand, had he known 
how. 

‘Where did you get that horse, Harry ?”’ 

* Out of Hill’s drove.” 

‘¢-You don’t mean to say he’s a broncho — 
he’s too kind and handsome ?”’ 

‘¢That’s what he is.” 

‘How long have you owned him ?”’ 

About three months.” 

‘¢ But how did you break him? Isupposed 
that they had to be roped and beaten and 
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‘“Now don’t you believe a word of it. I 
haven’t even spoken cross to him, have I, 
Dick ?” 

The pony corroborated the statement be- 
yond ecavil. The madam went out and 
shook hands with the boy and hugged the 
horse, and I should not have blamed her 
had she hugged the boy, as I looked down 
into his honest, laughing gray eyes. 

Patience and its attendant genius, kind- 
ness, without any exhibition of man’s ‘ do- 
minion,” a simple endeavor to bring him- 
self up to the horse’s standard of intellect, 
and the result was two loving friends. That 
they could not talk Greek, Latin or English 
to each other dignified the situation. The 
understanding between them was quite per- 
fect and beautiful in its eloquence. 

San Francisco Call. 


HE RUBBED IT GOOD. 

» « * When I came up from dinner, behold 
another bright-painted wagon. ‘‘ Aha,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘more handsome horses.”’ 
But no. This time it was but one horse, 
and he wasn’t handsome. His ears were too 
long, and his neck and his backbone; in 
fact, he was too long every way. However, 
as I wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a horse on 
any account, I will add that he seemed a 
well-fed animal, not ai all in low spirits, and 
I have no doubt, from what I afterwards 
saw, that he is a horse of the most estimable 
character. 

The load was marble, some half dozen 
pieces or more, and while the driver was 
waiting I noticed him. He was a big giant 
of a man, as big as Greatheart in Bunyan, 
and if he had been dressed out in helmet 
and coat of mail would have looked some- 
thing like Christiana’s captain. He must 
have been six feet in his boots, I am sure, 
and broad, so broad and strong that I’ve no 
doubt he could pick me up in his right hand 
and another like me in his left, and trot off 
to the top of the State House with us and 
make’ nothing of it. While I was thinking 
this they were making ready to unload the 
marble. My big driver got down from his 
high perch, cleared away three or four 
billets of wood as though he were going to 
back round. And then what? Snatched up 
the reins and screamed “ git!” and swore a 
little and jerked a great deal, until his poor 
beast didn’t know what was expected of 
him? Not a bit of it! I own that is what 
I anticipated, and I feel now as though I 
ought to go down and ask that man’s par- 
don for it. 

No! this is what he did— my big, burly, 
dusty giant. He stepped very quietly up to 
the horse’s head, took the bridle as gently 
as though it had been a baby’s finger in his 
hand, turned the wheel a little, backed half 
way round, then cramped the wheel again, 
then backed square round against the side- 
walk allright. It was done neatly, exactly, 
and without aloud word. And then—this 
is it, now, while the men stood ready to take 
hold, while I watched through my blinds, 
before he walked away, the big fellow took 
the horse’s bony nose in his two hands and 
rubbed it, then put out one hand and patted 
his long neck, then once more rubbed the 
creature’s nose— ‘rubbed it good,’’ as you 
say, and then went about his work. 

The horse looked at him —and so did I. 


And, reader, let me tell you that rough giant 
of a teamster, in his dusty old clothes, be- 
came charming to me from that instant. A 
man who would do that must have a kind 
heart. He must be gentle to his wife, good 
to his children (I hope he has both). I know 
some one will be glad to see him come home to- 
night. I know the house dog hears his step and 
wags his tail, and the cat, instead of skulking 
against the wall and scudding out of sight, 
comes near and rounds her back and purrs. 
I looked at the driver and I looked at the 
horse, and I said to myself, ‘‘Burly and dusty 
and rough as you are, I would bow lower to 
you to-day than to many a king on his throne.”? 
Juuia A. Eastman, in Congregationalist. 
A WISE RULE. 

Among the rules of a New York livery 
stable, where the animals of many wealthy 
men are kept, are the following: ‘“* No man 
will be empleyed who drinks intoxicating 
liquors. No man shall speak loud to any of 
the horses, or in the stable where they are. 
Horses of good blood are nervous, and loud, 
excited conversation is felt by every horse who 
hears it, and keeps them all nervous and un- 
easy. Noman shall use profane language in 
the hearing of horses.”’ 


Many years ago we spent the summer in Newton, 
and rode nearly every day a very spirited horse be- 
longing to the proprietor of the hotel. We have seen 
his owner have considerable difficulty in getting into 
the saddle, and a gentleman to whom he let him one 
day declared (in substance) that he could not be 
hired to ride him again as he came near having his 
neck broken on his first ride. That horse was as quiet 
to us as a pet lamb; we never had to touch the bridle 
until we got into the saddle, and then he would not 
start until we gavethe word. The horse enjoyed every 
trip as much as we enjoyed it ourself, because we al- 
ways treated him very kindly. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE GULLS OF GREAT SALT LAKE. 

Students in ornithology, the country over, 
are interested in the bird life peculiar to 
Great Salt Lake. When the Mormon pio- 
neers, led by Brigham Young, arrived at 
Salt Lake valley in 1847, they found the sea- 
gulls in possession, and it was the gulls that 
swooped down on the grass-hoppers and 
saved the first crops from destruction and 
the Latter Day Saints from starvation a few 
months later. Hence it is that the sea-gull 
is a sacred bird in Utah. The Mormons 
prayed fervently for succor in their trouble 
and in answer to their petitions the sea- 
gulls came and gorged on the insects and 
did not cease until the plague vanished. 
To-day whenever the farmer turns a furrow 
within fifteen or twenty miles of the lake 
there will be the gulls looking for worms 
until it seems as though the man and team 
must tread on the more venturesome. They 
even invade the suburbs of Salt Lake City 
in search of provender, and depraved in- 
deed would be the boy who stalked them 
with his flipper. The sea-gull in Utah is 
immune. How they originally came to take 
up their abode upon Great Salt Lake has 
been subject for many an animated debate 
on the part of Utahans. Great Salt Lake is 
about 880 miles distant from the Pacific 
ocean, while the Sierra Nevada mountains 
and the grim American desert intervene. 
One thing is certain; they were the original 
settlers and they were probably in Utah 
when the big saline sea was an arm of the 
ocean.— GEORGE R. CARPENTER, in Sunset 
Magazine for September. 


EASTER TIDE. 


Oh, rare as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the violet’s breath, 
Comes the jubilant morning of Easter, 
A triumph of life over death ; 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 
* * * * * 


In the countless green blades of the meadow, 
The sheen of the daffodil’s gold, 

In the tremulous blue on the mountains, 
The opaline mist on the wold; 

In the tinkle of brooks through the pasture, 
The river’s strong sweep to the sea, 

Are signs of the day that is hasting 
In gladness to you and to me. 


So dawn in thy splendor of lilies, 
Thy fluttering violet breath, 
O jubilant morning of Easter, 
Thou triumph of life over death ! 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


SOON. 


Soon the catkin’s velvet tassels will be blowing, 
Soon the brimming brooks will call and shout, 

And the green grass will be growing, growing, 
And the crocus buds will all look out. 


Soon the birds will come with thrill and whistle, 
Little wings a-whirring through the air, 
Fetching wisp of hay, or down or thistle,. 
Such as last year’s harvest had to spare. 


Soon anemones will show their startled faces, 
Violets will be pushing toward the light ; 

Soon the leaves will steal into their places, 
And the fairy frost will take its flight. 


VICTOR HUGO 
Said: ‘*A day will come when the only 
battlefield will be the market open to com- 
merce, and the mind opening to new ideas. 
A day will come when bullets and bomb-shells 
will be replaced by votes, by the universal 
suffrage of nations by arbitration of a sover- 
eign senate, which will be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, the Diet to 
Germany, the Legislative Assembly to 
France. A day will come when a cannon- 
ball will be exhibited in public museums 
just as an instrument of torture is now, and 
the people will be astonished how such a thing 
could have been. A day will come when 
these two immense groups, the United States 
of America and the United States of Europe, 
shall be seen extending the hand of fellow- 
ship across the ocean, exchanging their 
products, their industry, their arts, their 
genius, clearing the earth, peopling the 
deserts, improving creation under the eye 
of the Creator, and uniting for the good of 
all these two irresistible and infinite powers 
—the fraternity of men and the power of God.”’ 


THE CONFINEMENT OF COWS. 


We have at various times called attention 
to the great cruelty inflicted upon cows by 
keeping them constantly confined in stan- 
chions, night and day, without proper air, 
sunshine and exercise. It is a great wrong 


to the cows and involves more or less dan- 
ger to those who use their milk. 

Any cruel treatment to the cow is liable 
to be as dangerous to those who use the milk 
as is the cruel treatment of a human mother. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
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FAITHFUL TO DEATH. 

The Pioneer Press, Minnesota, prints the 
following incident which occurred at Great 
Falls, Montana, last spring : 

“The victims of the recent blizzard that 
swept over the northern portion of that 
state, killing thousands of lambs and a 
number of cattle, are now being found with 
the passing of the snow. In nearly every 
case the victims were sheep-herders who 
were caught in the storm and frozen to 
death before they could reach shelter. 

‘““One of the most pathetic cases that has 
come to light is that of William Plumber, 
an aged man, whose sole friend, so far as 
known, was ahandsome shepherd dog which 
he had raised froma puppy. This dog could 
do almost everything except talk. When 
Shep, as he was called, dragged himself into 
the little sheep town of Shelby, with two 
of his legs frozen, the fate of Plumber was 
known. It was useless to prosecute asearch 
for him without the aid of the dog, and as 
the animal was, apparently, too disabled to 
make another move, it was proposed to wait 
several days before searching for the body 
of the missing man. 

‘Shep, in spite of his condition, was rgady 
to lead the party, however, and although 
the progress was slow and painful over the 
snow-covered hills and vales, the faithful 
dog led the party to the body of his master. 
Crouching beside the frozen corpse, the 
dog, worn almost to a shadow by the hard- 
ships he had undergone, uttered a long, 
penetrating wail, and then, licking the cold 
face of his master, expired. Plumber and 
the dog were buried in the same grave.”’ 

To those who dislike dogs, nothing better 
can be read than the above from the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and the “Story of a 
Hero” in our March issue, taken from the 
Parish and Home, and those eloquent words 
of Senator Vest which we have several 
times published, and which are probably 
remembered by almost every owner and 
lover of these faithful and intelligent friends 
and companions, in all parts of our country 

‘and elsewhere. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 


An interesting story of a dog has been 
told by a gentleman who was traveling in 
France during the late war with Germany. 
He met one day some wounded soldiers re- 
turning to their regiments, and observed 
one of them who had a little dog, an iron- 
grey terrier, evidently English, following at 
his heels, but only on three legs. In an 
earnest manner the man told him how the 
dog had been the means under Providence 
of saving his master’s life. He had been 
struck by a ball in the chest when fighting 
near Ham, and lay on the ground for six 
hours after the battle was over. He had 
not lost consciousness, but the blood was 
flowing freely and he was getting weaker 
and weaker. There were none but the dead 
near him, and his only companion was the 
English terrier, who prowled restlessly 
round him, with its master’s kepi (military 
cap) in its mouth. At last the dog set off 
at a trot, and the wounded soldier felt sure 
that his only friend had deserted him. 

The night grew dark, and the cold intense, 
and he had not even the strength to touch 
his wounds, which every instant grew more 


Kind words, a gentle voice and a 
little petting will accomplish vastly 
more than any amount of yelling. 


{From “ Home 


and more painful. His limbs grew cold, and 
feeling a sickly faintness stealing over him 
he gave up all hope of life and recom- 
mended himself to God. Suddenly, when 
it had come to the worst, he heard a bark 
which he knew belonged to only one 
little dog in the world; he felt something 
lick his face, and saw the glare of lanterns. 
The dog had wandered for miles till he 
reached a roadside inn. The people had 
heard the cannon all day, and seeing the 
kepi in the dog’s mouth, and noticing his 
restless movements, followed him. He 
took them straight to the spot, faster than 
they could follow him with a little cart, just 
in time. When the friendly help arrived 
the man had fainted, but he was saved. 
There were tears in the man’s eyes while he 
told the story. The dog had also been 
touched in the leg by a ball in the same 
battle, and had since been lame. He had 
got him when a puppy from a sailor at Dun- 
kirk, and called him ‘ Beal.” 

From Young Folks’ Catholic Weekly. 


QUITE INTERESTING. 


We take from the St. Louis Daily Globe- 
Democrat of Jan. 20, the following: 
Bic Doc Rescugs LitTLE ONE FROM BuRNING HOME. 

During a fire at 2100 Eugenia street yes- 
terday morning in a saloon owned by John 
H. Huelsmann, there was a rescue of a little 
dog by a big one. Dick, a St. Bernard, es- 
caped from the building early, and then re- 
turned to the basement when he heard the 
cries of Jack, a little spaniel. Soon Dick 
reappeared carrying Jack by the nape of the 
neck. The dogs are great chums and Dick 
was loudly cheered by the crowd watching 
the fire. 


THE REASONING POWER OF A DOG. 


Mr. George D. Cline, editor of The True Republican, 
Hudson, Wisconsin, sends us the following account 
of his dog—an Irish pointer : 

‘““When he was introduced into our home he soon 
singled out the mistress, and when his dinner was 
delayed would take his dish to her and hold it out 
to be filled. He soon became a regular customer at 
our meat market, taking the money in an envelope 
and bringing back the meat, without any attempt to 
open the package. If we gave him an envelope with 
no money init he would dfop it instantly. 

Every day when about to leave the office he would 
bring my hat and rubbers, and one day when I went 
out without them he immediately ran and brought 
them tome. He had never been taught to do any of 


these things, but did them from his own intuition. 


Advocate,”’ Dallas, Texas. | 


THE LITTLE MISSIONERS. 


A poem written by Miss Julia A. Howard, teacher 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and splendidly recited by 
alittle girl at a public exhibition of “The Bands of 
Mercy.” 


THE LITTLE MISSIONERS. 


My friend and I have thought of a plan 

For each little woman, for each little man, 

Which we’re sure will meet with your approbation, 
As well as the rest of this great nation. 


We’ve studied the meaning of “ missioner” out, 
And find it is one who travels about 

Bearing the gospel of love and of peace 

To distant nations in the far East. 


We were fired with zeal at thought of the work 
These good ones do with ne’er a shirk, 

And wished to start right out in life 

And take our place in the earnest strife. 


We studied our maps to find oft 

Lhe safest way, the very best route - 
To the lands where the heathen are hidden away, 
Awaiting the work of our Christian day. 


We donned our hats and bade good-bye, 

And left our friends with saddened eye. 

They thought us young for the work so grand, 
And the distance great to the foreign land. 


But we feared that time might not be lent, 
Unless we took it then when it was sent, 
And bravely started with fearless heart 
To meet the work and take our part. 


A few steps taken — when what did we see, 
But a heathen before us as plain as could be ! 
Beating his horses with might and main 
While doing their best, but all in vain. 


“Halt!” said our leader, a brave young lad, 
** Let’s not go farther at sight so sad, 

But stop the wrong that here is done 

Before seeking another single one.” 


So with hat in hand, and bow polite, 

He stepped right into the heathen’s sight — 
“* Please, sir, permit us to help them out, 
For we young ‘ missioners’ are very stout.” 


And with our good help and the steed’s free will, 
A laugh and a shout they went up the hill. 

“Ho, ho! my lads and lassies true, 

Now tell me how I can recompense you ?” 


‘*By being ‘a missioner’ and joining our band, 
And to the suffering lend a hand — 

And never again as long ‘as you live 

Ask more of your horses than they can give.” 


With a right-about face we marched along 
And found more work to right the wrong 
To poor dumb beasts, and birds in air, 
Than we might find if we went elsewhere. 


So here we'll stay and do our part 

To lessen the grief of the saddened heart, 
Whether of bird, or beast, or man, 

By bringing to each what joy we can. 


Protect the defenceless, 
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Our DuMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1906. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for swenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANOES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, whichis published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
* Personal.” 

My correspondence is now 80 large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Guo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month one 
hundred and fifteen new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of sixty-three 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. 


NEW BAND OF MEROY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome— a white 
staron # blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


WE HAVE LOST. 

We have lost during the year by death 
five directors of our Humane Societies: 
Mrs. William Appleton, Hon. Patrick A. 
Collins, Hezekiah Butterworth, William M. 
Horne, and Benjamin P. Ware. 

In this great loss there is one cheerful 
thought, that from what we know of the 
five who have left us we have reason to 
believe that our loss may be their gain. 

The best funeral sermon we ever heard 
was only a prayer at the death of an emi- 
nently good man. The clergyman thanked 
God that this good man had been born into 
the world, that he had done so much good 
in the world, and that he was called from 
earth to heaven. 

It was a prayer full of thanksgiving. 


VERY KIND. 

We receive this morning, March 10, from 
the wife of one of Massachusetts’ most 
prominent citizens, a very kind letter, in 
which she tells how her husband recently 
said that he would rather go to heaven 
with our record than that of any other man 
he knew; which we answered by saying 
that when our time comes (as we hope) to 
pass into a higher existence, we should 
greatly enjoy her husband’s company, but 
that just at present we prefer that both of 
us shall remain a while longer here. 

To which we wish to add, that for whatever 
good we may have been able to accomplish 
we claim no personal credit of our own. 
We have simply acted on thoughts that 
have come to us night and day from we 
know not where. Gao. T. ANGELL. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 


Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts — Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 827. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, Wor- 
cester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James Ducker- 
ing, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; Emer- 
gency Agent, George Albert Grant—all at 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred un- 
paid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities and 
towns who render us more or less service. 


The whole number of animals examined during the 
month in the investigation of complaints has been 
2,504. 


Ninety-eight horses were taken from work, while 
37 horses and 82 smaller animals were mercifully 
killed. 


HOW SHE DID IT. 

A Jersey cow in a neighboring town was 
put in a building not well protected against 
the cold. During the coldest weather Mrs. 
B. said to her husband: ‘Jt is not right to 
keep that cow where she is; she ought to be 
brought up to the large barn where she could be 
comfortable.’? He would ‘see about it.” 

The next day, and the next, the cow con- 
tinued to suffer. ‘ Well,” said the lady, at 
last, ‘‘ although I am your wife, if that cow is 
not put where she will be comfortable, I shall go 
to the Society to prevent cruelty, in Boston, to- 
morrow morning, and report how you are 
treating her.” 

She meant what she said. The husband 
took prompt action and the cow was prop- 
erly cared for, 


FroM REPORT OF CHARLES A. CURRIER, 
CHIEF PROSECUTING AGENT OF MAss. 
Society P. C. To ANIMALS, 
MARCH Ist, 1906. 

Number of animals examined in the 
investigation of complaints from 
March 1, 1905, to March 1, 1906, 42,- 
041. Horses taken from work, 1,607. 
1,816 horses and 981 smaller animals 
were humanely killed. (1,803 of the 
horses were killed to avoid prosecu- 

tion). 
A FEW SPECIMEN CASES. 

No.1. For overdriving their horses divers offend- 
ers were fined in sums varying from $10 to #25 each ; 
for a like offence one served three months in the 
House of Correction, while a second was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. 

No.2. For overloading and overworking their 
horses, divers offenders were fined in sums varying 
from $10 to $20. 

No.3. For torturing a dog by cutting his ears and 
tail a veterinary surgeon was fined $15, while the 
society lady who authorized the mutilation was fined 
a like sum; for a like offence another party was fined 
$10; for viciously sawing on the mouth of his horse 
with his reins a Nahant coachman was fined $15; for 
torturing a cow by fastening a wire from her horn to 
her nose (to prevent her from breaking down fences) 
a farmer was fined $15; a second farmer who dragged 
a@ cow (which had fallen) behind his wagon was fined 
$15; a third, who dragged a broken legged cow be- 
hind his wagon for a distance of fifty yards, was fined 
$40; for permitting his dog to attack and seriously 
injure a smaller dog an offender was fined #10, in de- 
fault of which he served time in jail; for beginning 
toskinacalf before he was entirely dead a butcher 
was fined $25. 

No.4. For not feeding his horses an offender was 
fined $50; for a like offence a husband and wife were 
each fined the same amount; various farmers who 
neglected to feed their cows and pigs were fined in 
sums varying from $15 to $25. 

‘No.5. For not sheltering his pigs a farmer was 
sent to the House of Correction for one month ; while 
divers pig raisers were fined for like offences in sums 
varying from $15 to $50. 

No.6. For beating his horse with a crow-bar a 
teamster was fined #40; a farmer who beat his horse 
with a hay fork was fined $30; two offenders who 
beat their horses over the head were fined $25 each ; 
while three parties who cruelly beat and dragged a 
horse for a long distance behind a wagon were each 
fined $25; others were fined in sums from $10 up- 
wards. 

No.7. For permitting the use of horses suffering 
from lameness, galled shoulders, sore backs and gen- 
eral debility, divers owners of team, carriage and 
express horses were fined in sums varying from $20 
to $50 each, while their drivers were fined in sums 
varying from $10 to $25 each; various owners or 
drivers of fruit, vegetable and junk wagons for like 
offences, above mentioned, were fined in sums vary- 
ing from $5 to $20 each; while very many others 
(mostly ignorant and very poor foreigners) con- 
sented to have their horses killed to avoid prosecu- 
tion. 

No.8. For abandoning their sick horses one offend- 
er was fined $75; a second was fined $50; a third was 
fined $30; while two others (notorious dealers in a 
cheap class of horses) were fined $25 each; for 
abandoning his cat (for a period of ten days) ina 
house from which he had removed an offender was 
fined $5. 

No.9. For cruelly transporting calves a drover 
was fined $20; for overcrowding live fowls a dealer 
was fined $20. 

No. 10. For exposing poisoned meat with the in- 
tent that it should be eaten by a dog an offender was 
fined #50. 

No. 11. One party who authorized his horse to be 
docked was fined $100. 


NOT THAT KIND OF A COW. 
“What a lovely cow, Uncle James,” said a Boston 


girl, the morning after her arrival, ‘‘and how comic- 
ally she shakes her head.” ‘ Yes; but don’t get too 


near that cow,” cautioned the uncle, “ he’s an ugly 
ovitter.” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

President Roosevelt in his latest book, 
entitled ‘‘Pastimes of an American Hunter,”’ 
says: ‘‘The most objectionable of all game 
destroyers is, of course, the kind of game 
butcher who kills simply for the sake of the 
record of slaughter, who leaves deer and 
ducks and prairie chickens to rot after he 
has slain them. Such a man is wholly ob- 
noxious; and indeed, so is any man who 
shoots for the purpose of establishing a 
record of the quantity of game killed.” 

It is quite possible that President Roose- 
velt may, sooner or later, become as dis- 
tinguished for his humanity to the lower 
animals as was President Lincoln. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


—> 


CUBA. 


In a letter received from Cuba, dated 
March 11, we have an interesting account 
of the progress of our work in that Island, 
but in it we find this : 

‘Tn court some time ago the court physi- 
cian said tome, ‘ You come here to appear 
against a man forcruelty. Your President 
(Roosevelt) is more cruel than the man 
you are prosecuting, because this Cuban 
overworked his horse to earn bread for his 
family, and your president wounds and kills 
animals for his own pleasure. Why do not 
you Americans set us a better example be- 
fore prosecuting a poor man for a less cruel 
thing than your president commits. Had 
the President of the United States been in 
my place just then Ido not think he would 
ever again enjoyed killing for sport.’ ”’ 


THE BARBARISM OF HUNTING. 

The Lincoln (Nebraska ) Herald of Feb. 9, 
says that the following article should be 
reproduced in every paper in the land and 
used as a text in every school. 

The Nebraska State Journal says of it, 
‘* The best thing that has been contributed 
to current literature of late is from the pen 
of Capt. L. W. Billingsley, on ‘‘ The Barbar- 
ism of Hunting.’’ Capt. Billingsley is an 
eminent counsel at law at Lincoln, Neb- 
raska. 

THE BARBARISM OF HUNTING. 

By many men and all boys it is deemed 
great sport in displaying skill in taking the 
lives of birds and animals. To follow 
hounds and other dogs of the chase through 
field and wood, and bringing to earth victim 
after victim, and with unerring shots, is 
deemed a fascinating achievement. 

All huntsmen often witness the killing of 
innocent victims, and see the suffering and 
agonizing death of birds and animals that 
dearly love their lives, and have done their 
hunters no harm. Most huntsmen of kindly 
nature tell you that at times a feeling of 
self-reproach has passed through them as 
they stood by the dying victims of their 
skill. 

Hunters of elk, deer and antelope can tell 
you of seeing the terror-stricken eyes of 
those animals, filled with tears; glaring at 
them with mute reproach as they sobbed 
their lives away, and deprived of all power 
to wreak vengeance on their human aggres- 
sors. Such memories should haunt men 
who are not hardened or calloused with 
savagery. 


Time and again we have seen lordly 


animals in their native state, peaceful, | 


happy, and seemingly enjoying to the full 


the gifts of life, wounded or killed at the | 
If such animals are | 


pulling of a trigger. 
wounded, they are relentlessly pursued, 
and may for hours or days suffer agony 
before death closes the suffering. 

Hunting is a relic of barbarism in man’s 
nature. One of the most piteous of sights 
is to see life pass out of the innocent, quiv- 
ering, helpless grouse, quail, dove or other 
birds. Often these scenes are garnished 
with the cheers and laughter of their hunt- 
ers, when beating out the brains of the 
birds that sharply cry and cling to their 
lives. 

The more humane and civilized man be- 
comes the more he will despise the killing 
for fun. Such amusement marks the low, 
savage instinct. Not even a president of a 
great nation can dignify the mock heroism 
of killing ‘‘big game.”? Only a hard-heart- 
ed man can derive pleasure in such barbar- 
ous sport. The man of genuine sympathy 
and kindly disposition can only feel disgust 
at the sight of killing the unoffending inno- 
cents. 


PIGEON SHOOTING IN VIRGINIA. 


Just before going to press we are glad to 
learn from L. C. Kilby, President of the 
Norfolk 8. P. C. A., that he has secured the 
passage of our Massachusetts law to pre- 
vent the shooting of pigeons from traps. 

The Norfolk Public Ledger says that Mr. 
Kilby is entitled to the thanks of the whole 
State of Virginia for abolishing this cruel 
sport. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HUNTING. 

Killing for sport only is brutalizing and it 
cultivates that spark in the human breast 
which, on wider areas, leads to murder and 
war. Sport should be innocent and free 
from the taint of blood, indulged in for re- 
creation or pastime, but never as an in- 
trusion upon the rights and happiness of 
others. 

Farmers, for utilitarian motives alone, if 
from no higher consideration, should stern- 
ly prevent their farms from being converted 
into slaughter-houses to gratify the brutal 
instincts of the idle and the heartless. They 
should not ruthlessly déstroy the game 
themselves or allow others to invade their 
premises for such a purpose.— From The 
American Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE FERNS. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Deep in the woodland glen 

The earth is white with snow, 
And by the frozen brook, 

With cowled heads bending low, 
As if in prayer devout, 

With mantles white and straight, 
Like monks in silent row, 

The ferns of winter wait! 


Deep in the woodland glen 

The old earth wakes from sleep; 
The brooks with laugh and song 
Spring down from steep to steep. 

A gallant band of knights, 

With pennons floating free, 

Stand where the white monks stood, 
A brave Green Company ! 


Every Other Sunday. 


JOHN ACHORN ( WOODSER.) 


God made the forests; man made the town. 


The annual dinner of the Canadian Camp 
was held February 26, at Hotel Astor, New 
York City. 

The officers of the organization are G. 
Lenox Curtis, M.D., New York, President ; 
Ernest Thompson Seton, 1st Vice president ; 
Henry van Dyke, D.D., 2nd Vice president ; 
Hon. Grover Cleveland, 3rd Vice president ; 
etc. 

Charles Hallock, the naturalist and author, 
was the guest of honor. Among the speak- 
ers were the Hon. Dr. Rheaume, minister of 
fisheries, Province of Ontario, Canada, the 
Hon. Jean Prevost, minister of colonization, 
mines and fisheries, Province of Quebec ; 
Hon. W. M. Hays of Washington, assistant 
secretary of agriculture ; Levant F. Brown; 
Col. C. J. (Buffalo) Jones of Arizona; Hon. 
John S. Wise of Virginia. 

The last speech of the evening was that 
of John Achorn, the so-called Woodser, of 
Boston, reported as follows : 

‘“T respond to the sentiment embodied in 
the name Woodser. A ‘ woodser’ is one 
who loves the ‘ big woods.’ He does not go 
there to hunt and fish beyond the physical 
needs of each passing day. The trees are 
his brothers — the oak, the pine, the birch, 
the fir tree. They all give him pleasant im- 
pressions, impressions that are soothing 
and restful, never irritating or enervating. 
They restore him. He recognizes the earth 
as the first mother. He realizes that the 
same great force that runs the trees, the 
flowers in their beauty, and the waterfall 
whose voice never marks time, runs him. 
There comes to him in the wilderness a 
sense of possession not found elsewhere, 
of unity and oneness ; never his among the 
towering bricks and mortar of the great 
metropolis with its streets of stone. He 
feels that he is an integral part of the 
world in which he lives, and not a trespass- 
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er. The ‘little river’ is his and it is the 
other fellow’s ; itis not posted. If the other 
fellow catches a trout, he broils it, and when 
supper is over both gather inspiration from 
the same picture on the sunset side of the 
mountain. Both gather boughs from the 
same fir tree for beds at night: Here he 
can pray to the God of nature and obey na- 
ture’s law. Here he may cultivate faith in 
the spiritual and find it. A man may hunt 
the woods for game, he may hunt the marts 
of trade for a dollar, but all the time and 
everywhere, man is on a still-hunt to find 
himself, and his relations to the infinite.” 

We are glad to have this definition of a 
“‘woodser,”’ in distinction from some sports- 
men and some hunters who go to the big 
woods and shoot at everything that runs or 
flies, and fish for everything that swims as 
long as they can see to ca3t a hook and 
line. It is not a question of necessity with 
them but of destruction of life that is quite 
as beautiful perhaps as their own. It is re- 
freshing to know that a different sentiment 
and feeling is beginning to find expression 
among men who spend their vacation in the 
wilderness, and there is pressing need of it 
in view of the increasing thousands annual- 
ly taking up with this sort of life during the 
summer months when the laws forbid fish- 
ing and hunting, and some other form of en- 
tertainment must be thought out for them. 
They must be taught to know the trees, the 
flowers, and to love all God’s creatures. 
The camera shot at these people of the wilder- 
ness in their environment will afford more 
happiness than the rifle shot that carries in its 
train misery and death. 

The Canadian Camp Club, a powerful or- 
ganization, having land and privileges 
under the Canadian government on the 
“heigh’ of land’? between Lake Huron and 
Hudson’s Bay (3000 square miles of area) 
propose, we are informed, to establish de- 
partments for the study of geology, botany, 
forestry, mineralogy, entomology, birds, 
fishes, game, etc. Information regarding 
the same and sentiments pertaining to the 
higher woods life will be published for dis- 
tribution among sporting camps in the 
United States and Canada. This is a good 
movement. 

We hope the time will come when every 
sportsman will take a camera with him to 
the woods. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE FUN OF SHOOTING DEER. 
(From the Portland Evening Telegram.) 

A young boy with a pet fawn trotting be- 
hind him attracted attention on a recent 
afternoon on the White House road in Port- 
land. The little creature was perfectly tame, 
and on the approach of a team would timidly 
run to the boy’s side as though seeking pro- 
tection. To a well-known insurance man 
who was on the road driving with his wife 
the lad told the story of his acquisition of 
the fawn. 

Some weeks ago the boy was fishing on the 
Tualatin river. Fish were plentiful, and, 
engrossed in the sport, the lad kept his eyes 
on the ripple, taking no cognizance of what 
was going on behind him. A bleating sound 
from the bank above him he paid no atten- 
tion to, thinking it was some stray lamb. 
The bleating was repeated a number of 
times, but the boy was fishing and the trout 


were rising freely. Then came a patter of 
tiny hoofs down the river bank and a little 
cold nose was pushed in his hand. Looking 
down, the boy found the fawn standing be- 
side him, apparently without fear, the plead- 
ing look in its big brown eyes asking help. 
Its neck and one side of the head was cov- 
ered with blood, still wet, its limbs barely 
supporting the frail body. 

The boy’s first thought was that the waif 
had been wounded, and in attempting to 
reach water had come out on the river 
bank at the point where he was fishing, 
and through sheer weakness being unable 
to go further had tumbled down to the 
stream, landing by his side. Picking the 
little thing up in his arms, the lad waded 
out on the ripple, and washing the blood 
from the fawn’s neck found it uninjured. 

Some pot hunter had shot the mother doe, 
and with her dying strength she had plunged 
back through the timber to reach the baby 
deer, born but a few days before. Thefawn 
had evidently become alarmed and started 
to find the buck, its one point of location 
being the runaway at the river, where, dur- 
ing its few days of life, the two had nightly 
come to drink. 

The boy, who gave his name as Frank 
Harrison, took the fawn to his home, where 
there was a baby brother and a nursing 
bottle, and together Mrs. Harrison is bring- 
ing up her own baby and the orphaned deer. 
It was less than an hour before the fawn had 
accustomed itself to the new surroundings 
and was perfectly at home. It at once at- 
tached itself to the boy, Frank, seeming to 
look on the lad as its natural protector, and 
now wherever the lad goes the fawn follows. 


LAUGH. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone! 
For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air— 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go. 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 

Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 

There are none to decline your nectar’d wine, 
But alohe you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 

We remember being many years ago in the office of 
an uncle of ours, an old Massachusetts lawyer, and a 
man of rather seedy appearance came in and began to 
tell his troubles. Our uncle heard him quietly fora 
few minutes and then said: ‘‘ Have you such a thing 
as five dollars about you? Because if you have I will 
listen to your troubles, but if not, every man has 
about as many troubles of his own as he cares to be 
troubled with.” This little anecdote illustrates very 
well the truth of the above poem. 


The Lutheran Evangelist says of Our 
Dumb Animals: ‘‘No paper coming to our 
sanctum gives more joy than this beauti- 
fully illustrated monthly.” 


NARROWLY ESCAPED. 
(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) 

La Crosses, Wis., March 9, 1906.—After having been 
pronounced dead by several physicians, and while 
the undertaker was about to embalm her, Mrs. W. 
Sherwood, aged 25, a bride of a week, revived froma 
deathlike trance. 

She was suffering from pneumonia and dropsy. 
Her body was prepared for burial, with the exception 
of being embalmed. Friends of the family sat up 
last night with the supposed corpse. A sudden noise 
in the death chamber startled them, and, mustering 
up courage, they entered. Everything was found 
seemingly as before, and the watchers returned. A 
little later a wild scream rent the air, and trembling 
with fear the women went to the door and peeped in. 
The “corpse” was sitting up. In wild alarm the 
women rushed for assistance, and Mrs. Sherwood was 
carried to the bath-room, where hot baths and frantic 
efforts were resorted to to revive the spark of life. 
Upon recovering the young woman became delirious. 
Afterward she declared she had realized she was 
being prepared for burial, and had been conscious of 
all passing around her but unable to move a muscle. 
The thought of premature burial did not disturb her 
until she awoke, when the situation burst upon her 
and she became delirious from fright. Although her 
condition is still serious, she will recover. 


“OUR BEST SOCIETY.” 


Different people have very different 
views of what constitutes ‘‘ our best society.” 

Our view is that “the best society” for 
everyone is that which in the long run [tak- 
ing into account both this world and the next | 
brings the highest amount of happiness. 
Personally, [as we have good reason to 
know] we have many kind friends outside 
of our offices and home, but nowhere are 
we happier—for in the one we are sur- 
rounded by kind faces, and receiving almost 
every day letters full of good wishes and 
good news — and in the other are our good 
wife and other good friends, among which 
we count lots of good books and publica- 
tions — grave and funny. 

Amongst the ‘‘ very best society’’ in this 
world we count good horses, good dogs and 
good cats — and we are quite sure that four- 
legged donkeys are much better society than 
two-legged ones. 

We did once have a little canary bird 
weighing not over one ounce, which 
brought more happiness into our life than 
we could have found in all the fashionable 
clubs of Boston. We think that no intelligent 
man or woman in America, who has the 
ordinary comforts of life, need to suffer 
for the want of good society. 

. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NEIGHBORS. 
Somebody near you is struggling alone 
Over life’s desert sand; 
Faith, hope, and courage together are gone; 
Reach him a helping hand; 
Turn on his darkness a beam of your light; 
Kindle, to guide him, a beacon fire bright; 
Cheer his discouragement, soothe his affright, 
Lovingly help him to stand. 


Somebody near you is hungry and cold; 
Send him some aid to-day; 
Somebody near you is feeble and old, 
Left without human stay. 
Under his burdens put hands kind and strong; 
Speak to him tenderly, sing him a song; 
Haste to do something to help him along 
Ovey his weary way. 


Dear one, be busy, for time flieth fast, 

Soon it will all be gone; 
Soon will our season of service be past, 
Soon will our day be done. 
Somebody near you needs now a kind word; 
Some one needs help, such as you can afford; 
Haste to assist in the name of the Lord; 

There may be a soul to be won. Selected, 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELE PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING, 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what, we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 
We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 
When we get a building we intend to have 


them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(8) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetis of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is **Glory to God,” 
Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400, in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘ Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!”’ 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
pet Ed tion Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Guo. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier, 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss 8. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


What do you censider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex-. 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


* Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST 80 SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Ts it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a@ stable with 
out exercise ? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gee, T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT A HORSE WOULD SAY. 


Please to take off these close- fitting blind- 
ers and give me a chance to use my eyes 
like other folks. And then, here’s this 
check-rein. It pulls my head away up in 
the air. It hurts my mouth. It sometimes 
gives me a throat disease. I can’t see the 
road so well and am more likely to stumble. 

I can’t draw nearly so much as I could 
with my head down, and I can’t draw so 
easily. A tight check-rein puts me in con- 
stant pain. Please to kindly take off this 
check-rein, or lengthen it out so that I can 
put my head down where I want to when I 
am going up hill. 

And then we get old and feeble just as men 
do, and the older we grow, if we have 
worked faithfully, the more kindly we ought 
to be treated, and it isn’t right when we 
have given you a lifetime of faithful service 
to sell us off in our old age for a small sum 
into the hands of hard masters. 

Two men or boys the same size can’t al- 
ways do the same work—nor can two horses. 

We ought to have shade in summer, warm 
stables and blankets in winter. 

Our stomachs are small and we ought to 
be fed and watered often. And then, there’s 
this matter of overloading. 

If I generally draw kindly, but some day 
give out and stop, and tell you as plainly as 
I can that you have put on too much load, it 
isn’t right to go to beating and swearing at 
me. 

It is much kinder and better to talk kind- 
ly and throw off part of the load or get 
another horse, or if the wheel is in a hole 
ask the people near to take hold and push. 

We horses can’t tell our feelings as you 
can. Sometimes we are dizzy—sometimes 
sick. 

Sometimes the hostler drives us half the 
night, and then turns us out for a day’s work 
next morning. 

Sometimes he don’t get up in time to give 
us our breakfast—sometimes he forgets to 
water us. 

We are glad of a slice of bread, a piece of 
apple, and a dipper of water. 

Always feed us from the palm of your hand 
so that we may not bite your fingers. 

When you put us up in a strange stable 
never trust the hostler to give us the oats, 
but go out and see that he does it, and stand 
by us while we eat them, and see that he 
don’t forget to water us. 

Never put the bits into our mouths in cold 
weather until you have first warmed them, 
so that they won’t take the skin off our 
tongues and make it painful to eat. You 
would’nt like to have frosty iron bits put in 
your mouth on a cold day. 

Always warm our bits in cold weather, and 
when from old age we can’t chew, please 
take us to a horse doctor and have our teeth 
filed so that we can. 

When you find our blankets blown off on 
a cold day please put them on again and tuck 
them under the harness. 

Don’t keep twitching the reins when you 
drive us. You wouldn’t like to have any- 
body twitching the reins all the time if the 
bit were in your mouth. 

Don’t over-drive us, and then on the other 
hand don’t let us stand in the stable all day 
without exercise. 

Horses and dogs need exercise every day, 


and can’t be well without it. You wouldn’t 
like to be tied up in a stall all day and not 
permitted to go out. 

Please to make it a rule that you will never 
ride in a carriage drawn by a horse with 
mutilated tail or a poor-looking horse, when 
you can possibly help it, and always look at 
the check-rein. Always select the carriage 
that has the best looking horses, and tell the 
drivers why you do it. 

Then when we get run down we should 
like to be sent off into the country to take 
a vacation and pick up. 

If all boys and girls, every time they see 
a poor, miserable-looking horse, would sim- 
ply say so the driver could hear them four 
words, “I pity that horse,” it would be a 
great benefit to us. 

But above all things, kindly remember 
that you can do usa world of good by simply 
talking to us kindly—telling us we are good 
fellows, and all that. 

All we horses and dogs and birds and all 
dumb animals know the tones of your voices, 
and we like to be talked to kindly just as 
well as you do. 

You can make us very happy by only 
talking to us kindly. 

And when it becomes necessary that we 
should die, don’t let anybody try to kill us 
that don’t know how, but send to our society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
that employs skilful men to kill horses and 
dogs and cats humanely, and let them send 
a man to kill us mercifully without fore- 
knowledge and without pain. 

GEO, T. ANGELL. 


“GWINE BACK HOME.” 

As we waited in the L. & N. depot at Nashville for 
the train, some one began crying, and an excite- 
ment was raised among the passengers. A _ brief 
investigation proved that it was an old colored 
man who was giving way to his grief. Three 
or four people remarked on the strangeness of 
it, but for some time no one said anything to 
him. Then a depot policeman came forward and 
took him by the arm, and shook him roughly and 
said: 

“See here, old man, you want to quit that! You 
are drunk, and if you make any more disturbance 
I’ll lock you up!” 

“*Deed, but I hain’t drunk,” replied the old man, 
as he removed his tear-stained handkerchief. “ I’ze 
losted my ticket an’ money, an’ dat’s what’s the 
matter.” 


“Bosh! You never had any money to lose! You 
dry up or away you go!” 
“ What's the matter yere’’’ queried a man, as he 


came forward. 

The old man recognized the dialect of the South- 
erner in an instant, and repressing his emotions 
with a great effort he answered: 

“Say, Mars Jack, I’ze bin robbed.” 

“My name is White.” 

“Well, then, Mars White, somebody has done 
robbed me of ticket an’ money.” 

‘““Where were you going?” 

“Gwine down into Kaintuck, whar I was bo’n an’ 
raised.” 

Where’s that?” 

“Nigh to Bowlin’ Green, sah, an’ when the wah 
dun sot me free | cum up this way. Hain’t bin home 
sence, sah.”’ 

“And you had a ticket?” 

* Yes, sah, an’ ober #20 in cash. Bin savin’ up fur 
ten y’ars, sah.” 

* What do you want to go back for ’”’ 

“To see de hills an’ de fields, de tobacco an’ de 
co’n, Mars Preston an’ de good old missus. Why, 
Mars White, I'ze dun bin prayin’ fur it fo’ twenty 
y’ars. Sometimes de longin’ has cum till I couldn’t 
hardly hold myself.” 

“It’s too bad.” 

“De ole woman is buried down dar, Mars White— 


de ole woman an’ free chillen. I kin ’member the 
spot same as if I seed it yisterday. You go out half- 
way to de fust tobacker house, an’ den you turn to 
de left an’ go down to de branch whar de wimmen 
used to wash. Dar’s fo’ trees on de odder bank, an’ 
right under ’em is whar dey is all buried. I kin see 
it! I kin lead you right to de spot!” 

“And what will you do when you get there?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Go up to de big house an’ ax Mars Preston to let 
me lib out all de rest of my days right dar. I'ze ole 
an’ all alone, an’ I want to be nigh my dead. Sorter 
company fur me when my heart aches.” 

“Where were you robbed ?”’ 

“Out doahs, dar, I reckon,in de crowd. See? De 
pocket is all cut out. I’ze dreamed an’ pondered— 
I’ze had dis journey in my mind fur y’ars, an’ now 
I’ze dun bin robbed an’ can’t go!” 

He fell to crying, and the policeman came forward 
in an officious manner. 

“Stand back, sir!’? commanded the stranger. 

“Now, gentlemen, you have heard the story. I’m 
going to help the old man back to die on the old 
plantation and be buried alongside-of his dead.” 

“So am I!” called twenty men in chorus, and 
within five minutes we had raised enough to buy 
him a ticket and leave $50 to spare. And when he 
realized his good luck, the old snow-haired black 
fell upon his knees in that crowd and prayed: 

“Lord, I’ze been a believer in You all my days, 
an’ now I dun axes You to watch ober dese yere 
white folks dat has believed in me an’ helped me to 
go back to de ole home.” 

And I do believe that nine-tenths of that crowd 
had tears in their eyes as the gateman called out the 
train for Louisville. 


IMPORTANT TO HUMANE FARMERS. 
TO PREVENT A COW FROM MOURNING FOR HER 
CALF. 

During a recent sojourn in Scotland, being 
frequently invited by ‘“‘Jeanie,”’ the dairy- 
maid, to come to the stable at milking time, 
I became well acquainted with ‘‘ Primrose,”’ 
“Buttercup” and *‘Daisy;’’ and on one occa- 
sion I noticed a very young calf (belonging 
to them) in a ‘‘ loose box”’ at the end of the 
stable, and remarked to Jeanie that I was 
surprised to see her milking the cow when 
the calf was so young! That at home in 
America we always let the calf have all the 
milk for a week or more, and then fed it 
with skimmed milk, warmed, etc. But 
Jeanie’? smiled and said: never let 
them draw the milk. at all in Scotland, As 
soon as the calf is born it is put in the ‘loose 
box,’ with plenty of hay or straw bedding, and 
fed with all of its mother’s milk while ‘warm 
from the cow.’”’? This is kept up for some 
time (I do not remember just how long) and 
then the calf is fed with skimmed milk 
warmed and thickened with oatmeal, or 
other ground food. 

And when the time comes to take away 
the calf there is no distress on the part of 
either cow or calf, by means of this simple 
and excellent plan. Lucy F. FAWCETT. 

We wish every humane farmer would try 
this. 


NATURAL HISTORY HUMBUG. 

There is an awful lot of humbug about this “ natural 
history study.”” Why should the robbing of birds’ 
nests be encouraged on the simple statement that it is 
done for scientific purposes? What are scientific 
purposes’? Of what use to science is a collection of a 
dozen or two of birds’ eggs made at the cost of half a 
hundred times as many ruined nests’ Ornithological 
is an impressive word, but the ornithological science 
which kills our birds, beautiful for song or plumage, 
and which yields not a namable benefit, is a delusion 
and a snare.—Boston Herald. 

WHY? 

Mr. Angell, why do you put so many things in your 
paper which do not relate to animals? 

Answer. Any paper which speaks only of peace, 
temperance, or any other reform will soon have few 


readers except those who being already converted 
need no conversion. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A MOST IMPORTANT LAW. 

The following Act, by signature of our Governor, 
on March 21, has become the law of Massachusetts, 
and ought to be the law in every state and territory. 
It takes effect, by special act of the Legislature, on 
April 21, before which time we intend to notify all the 
licensed horse auctioneers throughout the state and 
prosecute every one who violates it. 

It comes to us just before going to press, otherwise 
it would be on one of our first pages. 

Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 
ComMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Houst or Rerresentatives, March 8, 1906. 


The Committee on Probate and Chancery, to whom 
was referred the petition (with accompanying bill, 
Ilouse, No. 880) of George 'T. Angell and another for 
egislation to prohibit the use, transportation or sale 
of old, diseased or disabled horses, and to provide for 
the humane killing of such horses, report the accom- 
panying bill. 

For the committee, 


Epwarp L. McManus. 


CoMMONWEALTIL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the Year One ‘Thousand Nine Hundred and Six. 
AN ACT 

Relative to the Sale and Transportation 
Animals. 


of Certain 


Be it enacted by the Senate und House of es 


Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 
the State 


SecTiION 
this most 


It shall be unlawful for any 
person holding an auctioneer’s license to 


receive or offer for sale or to sell at public 


= 


NO INSOMNIA HERE. 


to add that we are greatly in- 


House in securing the passage of 
important law. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


auction any horse which by reason of de- 
bility, disease or lameness, or for other 
this Com- 
the 


‘uuse, could not be worked in 
monwealth without violating 
against cruelty to animals. 


laws 


Seorion 2. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to lead, ride or drive on any public 
way, for any purpose except that of con- 
veying the animal to a proper place for its 
humane keeping or killing, or for medical 
or surgical treatment, any horse which, by 
reason of debility, disease or lameness, or 
for other cause, could not be worked in this 
Commonwealth without violating the laws 
against cruelty to animals. 


Open 


Secrion 3. Any licensed auctioneer 
Violating any provision of this act shall 
orfeit his license, and any person violat- 


OPEN THE DOOR OF YOUR HEART. 


Open the door of your heart, my lad, 
To the angels of love and truth; 

When the world is full of unnumbered joys, 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 

Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, Depart !”’ 

To the voices of hope that are calling you 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my lass, 
To the things that shall abide, 

To the holy thoughts that lift your soul 
Like the stars at eventide. 

All of the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art 

Are yours, if you’ll only give them room, 
Open the door of your heart. 


the door of your heart, my friend, 


Heedless of class or creed, 

When you hear the cry of a brother’s voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 

To the shining heaven that o’er you bends 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave. 
Open the door of your heart. 


EpwarpD EVERETT HALE. 


ing any provision of this act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than five nor 
more than one hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than six months. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection in: the schools. 


debted to the Hon, Henry C. Merwin for | 
most important service rendered by him at | World a statement of the increase of gold 


INCREASE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
We see in a recent issue of the Mining 


and silver in the United States last year 
was enormously larger than their increase 
in any country of the world during any year 
of the world’s history. 

What the effect of this enormous increase 
of the precious metals on the decrease of 
their purchasing value, and the increase of 
the prices of everything else, is a great 
question for our financial men to study. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THEY RECEIVE ANNUALLY. 


The Czar of Russia receives annually 
about twelve millions dollars, the Sultan 
of Turkey over seven millions, the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Austria-Hun- 
gary about three millions, the young King 
of Spain about two millions, but we believe 
our American kings—Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller (if their estimated wealth is correct) 
—could easily buy up the whole of them and 
have a considerable amount left. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 

We have thirty-five hundred children in 
our Bands of Mercy. Enclosed you will 
find fifty-six dollars for badges. 

Our people are very friendly ; our society 
flourishing. Mrs, E. L. CORYELL. 


Moving don’t forget your cat. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: 


every opportunity 40 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


65722 


65724 


63725 


63726 


65727 


65728 


63750 


65731 


63732 


65733 


63734 


63736 


63737 


637338 


63739 


63740 


63741 


63742 


63745 


65749 


63746 


63745 


63749 


63750 


65751 


63752 


63755 


Providence, R.T. 

Kelley St. School Bands. 
Kind Hearts, 

P., Grace F. 
Kind Little Ilelpers. 

P., Margaret L. Costello. 
lappy Workers. 

P., Maude Farnum. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., Bertha S. Bailey. 
Charles St. School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 

P., E. A. McGuinness. 
Kind Little Helpers. 


P., Mary C. McKenna. 


Johnson. 


Longfellow. 

P., Jessie Dawley. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Florence A. Wheel 
wright. 

The Protectors. 

P., Susan McElroy. 

Lowell. 

P., M.S. Houghton. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Laura A. Moran, 

Sunbeam. 

P., E. A. McGuinness. 

Sunshine. 

P., Evelyn Staples. 


» Ruggles St. School Bands. 


Golden Rule. 

P., Mabel Turner. 
Happy Workers. 
P., Bertha F. Nolan. 
Sunshine. 


P., Caroline M, Munnevgle. 


Willing Workers. 
P., Katharine A. Hogan. 


Warren St. School Bands. 
Gartield. 


P., Elizabeth S. Robinson. 


Lincoln. 

P., Fannie W. 
Longfellow. 
P., Anna C, Magnus. 
Whittier. 

P., Mary Lovegrove. 


Robinson, 


Chester Ave. School 
Bands. 

Cheerful Workers 

P., R. Martin. 

Kind Helpers, 

P., G. Bradford. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Lucy L. Blanchard. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., M. Sayles. 

Thurber Ave. School 
Bands. 

Little Protectors. 

P., Florence M, James. 

George T. Angell. 

P., Martha J. Hawkins. 

Earnest Happy Workers. 

P., Mary A. Farrell. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Sarah W. Browning. 

Sunshine. 

P., Marietta B. Billson 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Martha E. Feeley. 

Berlin St. School Bands. 

Kind Hearts 

P., Harriet L. Giblin 


63754 


G3799 


63755 


63757 


63758 


63759 


63700 


63761 


63762 


63763 


63764 


63765 


63766 


65767 


63768 


63769 


63770 


63771 


Mt. Pleasant Ave. School 
Bands. 


Protectors of the Helpless. 
P.,M. J. Kenney. 

Golden Rule, 

P., Bertha L, Feeley. 
Sunshine, 

P., Philomena M, Johnson. 
Kind Friends. 

P., Hattie D. Conley. 

Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Anna L, O'Connor. 
Barre, Mass. 


Mercy and Temperance 
Band. 


P., Mrs. Addie F. Walker. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Co. N. Band. 

P., Miss Alice Robinson. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
North School, 

Lincoln Band. 

Div. 1. 

P., Thomas Hubbard. 
Div. 2. 

P., Miss Hawthorne. 
Div. 3. 

P., Miss Hall. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Emmons, 

Forest Hills, Mass. 


Washington St. School 
Band. 


P., Mrs. J. A. Slayton. 

Cornwall, N.Y. 

Storm King Band. 

P., Miss Jessie | 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Florence Hotch- 
kiss. 

Lucien, Okla. 

Kind Hearts Band. 

P., Wilford Hill. 

Osage City, Kans. 

Jr. Epworth League Band. 

P., Miss Lizzie Thomson. 


rtchkiss. 


Grosse Isle, Mich. 
Helpers of the Helpless. 
P., Miss Funnie Brow. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dearborn School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., A. H, Mayers. 


63772 Div. 2. 

P,WL.B. Atherton, 
63773 Div. 3. 

P., L. A. Wiswell. 
63774 Div. 4. 

P., Helen Doherty, 
63775 Div. 5. 

P., Emma Frye. 
63776 Div. 6. 

P., L. H. Littlefield. 
68777 Div. 7. 

P., 8. A. Driscoll, 
63778 Div. 8. 

P., Lucy Hamlin. 
63779 Div. 9. 

P., L. M. Hersey. 
63780 Div. 10. 

P., A. L. Coffey. 
63781 Div. 11. 

P., M. T. Walsh. 
63782 Div. 12. 

P., A. G. Abbott, 
63783 Div. 13. 

P., A. W. Sullivan, 
63784 Div. 14. 


P., K. A. Reagan. 


63785 South Boston, Mass. 

Norcross School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. R. Roberts. 
63786 Div. 2. 

P., E. L. Eaton. 
63787 Div. 3. 

P., E. F, Crane. 
63788 Div. 4. 

P., M. E. Downing. 
63789 Div. 5. 

P:, E. M. Paul. 
63790 Div. 6. 

P.,M. J. Leary. 
63791 Div. 7. 

P., E. T. Noonan, 
63792 Div. 8. 

P., Eva Steel. 
68793 Div. 9. 

P.,C. A. Whittaker, 
63794 Div. 10. 

P., A. J. Hallahan. 
63795 Div. 11. 

P., C. H. Murphy. 

3796 Div. 12. 

P., E. N. Pope. 
63797 South Knoxville, Tenn. 

Giffin School Band, 

f., Mrs. Lizzie Anderson. 
63798 Baltimore, Md. 

Harford Ave. Band. 

P., Rev. Frank G. Porter. 
63799 Chicago, Ill. 

The Calumet Band. 

P., Miss Belle D, Helm. 
63800 Fountain City, Ind. 

Fountain City Band. 

P., Mrs. Jumes A, Ruby. 
63801 Boston, Mass. 

Washington School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

63802 Div. 2. 

P., 'T. E. Fraser. 
63803 Div. 3. 

P., J. M. Murdock. 
63804 Div. 4. 

P., J. F. Howland, 
63805 Div. 5. 

P., E. F. Grafton, 
63806 Div. 6. 

P., M. A. Foppiano. 
63807 Div. 7. 

P., H. J. Gormley. 
63808 Div. 8. 

P., A. E. Haley. 
63809 Div. 9. 

P., —— 
63810 Div. 10. 

P., L.E. Taft. 
63811 Div. 11. 

P., M. M. Anderson. 
63812 Div. 12. 

P., A. L. Curley. 
63813 Div. 13. 

P., A. M. Murphy. 
63814 Div. 14. 

P., G. H. Clifton. 
63815 Div. 15. 


63816 Div.16. 

P., O'Neil. 
63817 Div. 17. 
-, T. A. Dacey. 
63818 Div. 18. 

P., A. A. Doherty. 
63819 Div. 19. 

P.,G. F, Sullivan. 


63820 Div. 20 
P., —— 
65821 Div. 21. 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
Brasher Falls Band, 
P., Mrs. Mary Searls, 
Lowndesville, S.C. 
Lowndesville Band. 
P., Miss Daisy Tucker. 
Pine Point, Maine. 
Pine Point Bend, 
P., Olive M. Snow. 
Washington, D. C. 
Gales School Bands. 
No.1. 
P., Miss M. W. Gill. 
No. 2. 
7 No 8. 
Curtis School Bands, 
No.1. 
P., Miss F. M. Gilbert. 
No. 2. 
P., Miss G. R. Johnston. 
No. 3. 
P., Miss M. C. Conover. 
Addison School Bands, 
No. 
P., Miss M. O. Russell, 
No. 2. 
P., Miss M. D. Moote. 
No, 3. 
P., Miss Edith E. Page. 
Hayes School Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., Miss M. B. Hildreth. 
No. 2. 
P., Miss M. L Hughes. 
Carberry School Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., Miss J. Ella Pumphrey,. 
No. 2. 
P., Miss Bigbee. 
Blake School. 
Gentleness Band. 
P., Miss C. V. Graham. 
63839 Niantic, R. I. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P.,Mrs. Annie Buddington, 
63840 Hillsboro, N. C. 
Hillsboro Band. 
P., Miss Jennie F, Linn. 
63841 Mankato, Minn. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Emma Holden, 
63842 Washington, D. C. 
oot School Bands. 
0.1. 


Nolan. 
63>22 


63823 


63824 


63829 


63829 
633830 


63831 


63832 
63833 


63834 


63838 


rm “Miss E. R. Vander Veer. 
63843 No. 2. 
P., Elizateth Hender- 


63844 No. 3 
P., Miss V. B. Sullivan. 


63845 Corcoran School Bands. 


No. 1. 

P., Miss Mary E, Piggott. 
63846 No. 2. 

P., Miss Alice E. Conkling. 
63847 No. 3 

P., Miss M. H. Lippitt. 
63848 School Bands, 


“Miss Michaelson. 
63349 No. 2. 

P., Miss J. Grady. 
63850 ee School Bands, 


‘Miss Bertha Kemp. 
63851 No. 2 
Miss Evans. 
63852 Fillmore School. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss H. Underwood. 


63853 La Fayette, Colo. 
Epworth League Band. 
James Allan. 
63854 Stanstead, Quebec, Can. 
Watchful Band. 
P., Mrs. A. S. Deacon, 
63855 Orangeburg, S. C. 
McGee Band. 
P., Elizabeth Herbert. 
63856 Boston, Mass. 
English High School Band. 
P., John F. Casey. 
63857 Girls’ High School Band. 
P., Mr. John Tetlow. 
63858 Kast Boston, Mass. 


East Boston High School 
Band. 


P., Mr. John F, Eliot. 
63859 South Boston, Mass. 


South Boston High 
Band. 


P.,Mr, Augustus D. Small. 
63860 Roxbury, Mass. 


Roxbury High School 
Band. 


P., Mr. Charles M. Clay. 
68861 Roxbury Latin School 
Band. 
P., Mr. William C, Collar, 
63862 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
West Roxbury High 
School Band. 
P., Mr. George C. Mann, 
63863 Boston, Mass. 
Prince Schoo! Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Charles G. Wetherbee. 


63864 Div. 2. 
P., ‘Lillian F. Sheldon. 


63865 
wi ‘Louise Fynes. 


63866 Di 
W. Bird, 


63867 Div. 5. 

P., Kate A. Raycrott. 
63868 Div. 6. 

P., Inez A. Hunt, 
63869 Div. 7. 

P., Anna C. Murdock. 
63870 Div. 8. 

P., Anna A Horton. 
63371 Div. 9. 

P., Eva G. Reed. 
63872 Div. 10. 

P., E. Isabelle Bense. 
63873 Div. 11. 

P., Harriet M, Simpson. 
3874 St. Paul, Minn. 

Grant School Band, 

Sec’y, Frank Larson, 
63875 North Powder, Ore. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Ethel Kelrvy. 
63876 Helena, Mont. 

Broadwater School Band. 

P., Miss Ida Fullerton, 
63877 Hawthorne School Band. 

P., Miss Ethel Booker. 
63878 Emerson School Band. 

P., Miss Alice Neill. 
63879 Bryant School Band. 

P., Miss Julia Boten, 
63880 Jefferson School Band, 

P., Miss Clara R. Crine. 
63881 Moodus, Conn. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Lena Freedman, 


63882 Calhoun, Ala. 
Calhoun Band, 
P., Mr. Edward Jackson. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


FROM A NEW YORK EDITOR. 


A New York editor sends us the following: 
MY CREED. 

‘Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed up until your 
friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness. Speak approving, cheering words 
while their ears can hear them, and while 
their hearts can be thrilled and made happier 
by them; the kind things you mean to say 
when they are gone, say before they go. 
The flowers you mean to send for their 
coffins, send to brighten and sweeten their 
homes before they leave them. If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away, full of fra- 
grant perfumes of sympathy and affection, 
which they intend to break over my dead 
body, I would rather they would bring them 
outin my weary and troubled hours, and open 
them, that I may be refreshed and cheered 
by them while I need them. I would rather 
have a plain coffin without a flower, a funeral 
without an eulogy, than a life without the 
sweetness of love and sympathy. Let us 
learn to anoint our friends beforehand for 
their burial or cremation. Post mortem 
kindness does not cheer the troubled spirit. 
Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance 
backward over life’s weary way.” 


THE FISHERMEN’S HYMN. 


Lord of the tempest, when Thy lost ones needing 
All help and comfort cry to Thee alone, 

Hear thou in heaven and answer to their pleading, 
Be nigh to save Thineown! 


Didst Thou not chocse, throughout Thine earthly 
story, 
Poor fisher-folk for Thy disciple’s here ? 
And still to Thee, enthroned above all glory, 
The nets and boats are dear. 


Thou who has slept upon the fisher’s pillow, 

And waked to chide the tempest’s midnight roar, 
Art mindful still of anguish on the billow, 

And heart-break on the shore. 


Clasped in Thy hand life’s utmost wave is sleeping, 
And never boat can drift beyond Thy ken, 

. For in Thy heart of hearts, in closer keeping, 

Thou hast the souls of men. y 


When the great voices of the storm are calling, 
And death lies ambushed in each reeling wave, 
When from the breakers, in their wrath appalling, 
No mortal aid can save ;— 


Then, as of old, brave Thou the awful weather, 
And make its wrath a highway for Thy will, 

Till stormy wind and fainting heart together 
Shall hear Thy “ Peace be still.” 


And when, death passed and tempests all departed, 
Our boats come in, no more to cleave the foam 
Upon the shore, O Saviour, loving-hearted, 
Speak Thou our welcome home! 
Mary Row .es Jarvis, in The Working Boy. 


RING THE BELLS OF MERCY. 


Ring the bells of mercy, there is hope to-day, 
Souls are growing nobler every hour ; 

Justice, like an angel, watches o’er our way, 
(Ciuides us daily onward by its power. 


Join in deeds of kindness, life will be more sweet ; 
Help the helpless round us everywhere, 

To our own or strangers, in our home or street, 
Let the dumb and weak ones have our care. 


While injustice lingers with its cruel blight, 
And its daily torture at our door, 

Live the rule of beauty, Golden Rule of light, 
‘Till the reign of cruelty is o’er. 


Speaking for the speechless, lift the load of woe, 
Plainthe path of duty we shall find, 

Working all together, ’till the world shall know 
** Peace on earth, good will to all mankind.” 


MINNIE’S JOURNEY. 
MRS. PHOEBE NAYLOR. 

The following incident is vouched for as 
being true by the owner of the cat: 

Mrs. L. owned two cats, one of which was 
a female who was most peculiar, both in her 
markings and also in color. Mrs. L.’s sister 
was very anxious to possess her, but her 
sister said: ‘(Minnie will never stay with 
you, I know.”” When Minnie had her next 
family, two kittens were saved. Mrs. L. 
took Minnie and her two babies in a basket 
to her sister’s house at Orchard Park. She 
went there in a buggy as it was eight miles 
away. The babies were then three weeks 
old. One morning two weeks afterwards 
when Mrs. L. opened her back door she 
found Minnie outside with both the kittens! 
Minnie was very thin and evidently tired 
out, but after eating some bread and milk 
she went to sleep with her babies behind the 
stove. Later in the day the milkman came. 
The milkman lived beyond Orchard Park 
and came through that place daily. Mrs. 
L. requested him to inform her sister of the 
cat’s return and to express her wonder as 
to how she came. 

The milkman looked at the cat and kittens 
and said: “I saw that poor cat a week ago 
just this side of Orchard Park, but of course 
I had no idea that she was your cat or I 
should have brought her that morning. 
Well, I saw that cat carrying a kitten along 
the road where there were no houses, so I 
stopped’ to watch her. She dropped that 
kitten when she had carried it about fifty feet 
and then she turned back and came along 
with asecond kitten. Whenshe got up to the 
first kitten she laid down the other one and 
again took up the first one and carried it on 
another fifty feet or so. I didn’t interfere 
with them as I thought the mother cat 
knew her own business and was managing 
it finely, but the poor thing! She is here 
safe anyhow, but what a wonderful cat!” 

From Cat Journal, Rochester, N. Y. 


ABOUT ABBIE. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 

Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared : 

For on her shirtwaist-box, cross- legged, sate 

A Vision writing on a little slate. 

Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake ; 

And to the Vision timidly she spake : 

“What writest thou?” The Vision looked appalled 

At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled : 

“The list of Our Best People who depart 

For watering-places sumptuous and smart.” 

“ And am I init?” asked Miss Abbie. “No!” 

The scornful Vision said. ‘‘ You’re poor, you know.” 

“T know,” said Abbie ; “I go where it’s cheap. 

I can’t afford mountains or prices steep, 

But, ere you leave, just jot this item down, 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 

The Vision wrote,and vanished. Next night, late, 

He came again and brought his little slate, 

And showed the names of people really best, 

And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest ! Lif 
ufe. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Probably no paper that reaches the editors of this 
county is more carefully read by them than Our 
Dumb Animals. This may seem strange to those 
who believe that editors read only the ponderous 
editorials of the big dailies, but the fact is that the 
plea for the better care of our dumb animals and of 
the children of the world by Editor Geo. T. Angell 
appeals to the sympathy of every editor, andi the 
work being done is most heartily approved by every 
editor. No family in the United States should be 
without Our Dumb Animals, especially those families 
with children.—From the Virginia Citizen. 


Receipts by the M.S. P.C. A. for February, 1906. 
Fines and witness fees, $160.54. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss Clara K. Corliss, $100; “A friend,’’ $40.40; “In 
memory of Mrs. Wm. Storer Eaton,” $25; Mrs. C. C. 
Converse, $25; Miss Ella M. Gaylord, $25; Clarence 
W. Jones, $25; John T. Coolidge, $25; Mrs. W. Scott 
Fitz, $25; Miss E. F. Kelly, ‘‘In memory of Miss S. E. 
Farley,” $20; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $20; Mrs. G. H. 
Perkins, $15; Mrs. C. F. Woodman, $15; Miss Mary 
Woodman, $15; Mrs. Hammond Brown, #15; Miss 
Helen P. Moore, $8; Miss Abby H. Williams, #4; Miss 
M. T. Rockwell, $3; Mrs. F. W. Ellis, $3; Prof. C. E. 
Norton, $3; Mrs. Kate B. Whiting, #3; Band of 
Mercy No. 58,851, $1.07; A friend, $0.50; Cash, $0.18. 


Ten EAcu. 


N. M. Safford, Miss Anne Whitney, Zenas Crane, 
Carter, Russell & Co., Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Mrs. 
David P. Kimball, Grenville H. Norcross, Mrs. T. B. 
Williams, Geo. Wigglesworth, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
B. Thayer, B. F. Spinney, S. W. Rodman, Miss Sarah 
E. Read, Miss Ellen F. Moseley, Charles Merriam, 
Miss M. R. Peabody, Geo. F. Fabyan, Mrs. F. J. Bum- 
stead, Edw. W. Grew, Michael O’Keefe, S. Lothrop 
Thorndike, Arthur T. Lyman, Mrs. E. B. Everett, 
Mrs. W.C. Otis, Reginald C. Robbins, Chas. H. New- 
hall, Miss Marian Lawrence, Miss Jane F. Dow, 
W.C. Esty, John 8. Codman, Mrs. Augustus Hemeu- 
way, Mrs. Martha W. Brooks, Mrs. Daniel Merriman, 
Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, Mrs. H. W. Warren, Miss E. b. 
Leonard, Charles E. Loud, Miss K. A. Tarbell, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Hon. Geo. A. Draper, Mrs. 
Katherine H. Newcomb, Mrs. G. G. Hammond, Jr., 
Amos P. Tapley & Co., Miss Emma F. Bisbee. 

Five Eack. 

Miss E. F. Kelly, ‘Miss A. H. Jones, F. C. Foster, 
J.A. Burnham, J. D. Flint, Mrs. Henry Clarke, Hon. 
H. H. Coolidge, Mrs. Edw. Cordis, Mrs. E.S. Crocker, 
Mrs. John Pierpont, Phillips Ripley, Mrs. F. W. 
Whittemore, Miss Lucy Fay, Mrs. Maria D. Draper, 
J. 8S. Bartlett, Mrs. W.S. Bullard, Mrs. Julia H. Cope- 
land, Mrs. G. E. Lester, A. H. Ellis, Mrs. Channing 
Clapp, Mrs. R. M. Lawrence, W. A. Read, Joseph 
Metcalf, Miss J. F. Hathaway, Mrs. F. P. Fish, Mrs. 
T. K. Earle, Mrs. C. T. Clark, Miss Alice Byington, 
Mrs. J. B. Ames, W. T. Hodges, Mrs. F. 8. Mackenzie, 
Gorham Rogers, Miss Collamore, Mrs. W. J. Fegan, 
W. F. Hall, J. L. Gebhardt, Mrs. C. F. Perry, Mrs. B. 
S. Shaw, G. W. Knowlton, Mrs. Langdon Frothing- 
ham, Rev. John O’Brien, Rhodes & Ripley Co., Mrs. 
M.E. D. Stoddard, Miss M. W. Simpkins, Dr. J. L. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Williams, A. F. Whitin, Mrs. C. T. White, T. C. 
Thacher, Eben S. Draper, F. P. Sprague, M.D., Win- 
throp Smith, Mrs. A. B. Clum, Mrs. W. H. Wesson, 
C. E. Ware, J. C. Warren, M.D., Chas. E. Stevens, 
Mrs. W. C. Wharton, Dr. D. W. Ross, Rev. 8S. H. 
Winkley, H. W. Winkley, Miss M. DeC. Ward, Mrs. 
M. L. Weyman, Mrs. J. F. Dwinnell, Mrs. L. H. Well- 
man, Mrs. B. W. Currier, Mrs. Car? Crisand, Mrs. C. 
P. Wilson, Miss Hattie E. Smith, Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Mrs. A. Gray, A. G. Weeks, Miss Julia 
Lyman, Mrs. P. H. Sears, R. H. White Co., Mrs. 8S. W. 
Pratt, Mrs. J. A. Kohl, Miss E. M. Kohl, Mrs. H. M. 
Whitney, Mrs. S. Dana Hayes, Mrs. Daniel Simonds, 
Miss M. O. Hill, J. D. Carson, Mrs. W. F. Matchett, 
Rev. Fr. Mohan, Mrs. W. E. Bright, Miss F. C. 
Cruft, Miss G. L. Putnam, Miss E. G. May, Benj. 
Leeds, Miss A. M. Goodwin, Henry S. Grew, Miss 
Martha C. Codman, Miss Katherine Allen, Edwin A. 
Hills, Mrs. H. A. Lawton, Mrs. Otis Norcross, Mrs. 
Florence Mais, Mrs. Chas. G. Loring, Wm. D. Hunt, 
Eli Forbes, C. E. Fuller, A. N. Burbank, Mrs. C. P. 
Dickinson, Mrs. W. O. Brown, William Proctor, Miss 
C. F. Forbes, Miss C. W. Hill, Mrs. Geo. D. Howe. 


Two Eacu. 

A. Greenwood, M.D., Dr. J. M. Sherman, Mrs. J. W. 
Richards, A friend, A. 8S. Sedgwick, Wm. E. Stowe, 
Miss A. E. Bowker, Miss Mary Parmenter, C. Jenkins, 
Mrs. B. T. Thayer, H. S. Moore, Mrs. G. E. Buck, 
E. D. Leavitt, A. D. Ellis, Miss L. M. Chamberlin, 
Eva E. Corkin. 

ONE DOLLAR Eacu. 

Wright, Thayer & Co., J. N. Pastene, A. A. Lincoln, 
Mrs. 8S. G. Sargent, A friend, Mrs. A. A. Hubbard, 
8. S. Lidston, Mrs. E. H. Dowling, Miss S. Willard, 
Miss Maria Bowen, Miss H. A. Francis, Miss E. P. 
Gibbens, Y. M. Peirce, Mrs. E. M. Boomer, Miss K. Mc- 
P. Howe, Mrs. W.C. Spencer, Henry G.Spencer, Miss 
G. Allen, Prof. E.S. Sheldon, Mrs. C.S. Gage, Mrs. J. 
Q. Bennett, F. Perin, A friend in Brockton, Mrs. T. P. 
Craven, Mrs. A. M. Howe, B. F. Steele, Prof. W. O. 
Crosby, Mrs. E. H. Abbot, E. H. Abbot, Jr., Miss Pote, 
Mrs. H. L. Kennedy, G. R. Sands, Mrs. E. Stewart, 
E. A. Tufts, Mrs. D. U. Chamberlin, C. O. Dennison, 
J.S. Wright, Benj. Cummings, Mrs. Ada Tillinghast, 
Mrs. O. W. Pierce, Miss Mary A. Thornton, W. C. 
Parker, Dr. N. A. Stanley, J. C. Shaw, M.D., W.N. 
Swift, M.D., Daniel B. Leonard, “Cash,” John O’ Neil, 
Dennison Bros. Co., Dennison Plummer Co., Arthur 
C. Wheaton, Miss Patty Wilcox, F. L. Soule, L. M. 
Read, J. H. Gifford, M.D., W. W. Robertson, Henry R. 
Pierson, Edward F. Laforte, Dr. D. H. Callahan, Mrs. 
J. A. Elkey, Dr. E. M. Markham, Carl Werzbach, 
James A. Rice, W. O. Baldwin, E. S. Rogers, E. L. 
Murphy, Augustus R. Smith, Preston Barr,C. E. Hull, 
Mrs. W. H.Gross, John F. Collins, E. F. Pope, Eliza- 
beth M. Phillips, Mrs. C. O. Brown, Mrs. D.Goodhind, 
D. Goodhind, Mary S. Ramsdell, L. E. Fuller, W. H. 
Snyder, Dr. H. A. Lucksinger, Dr. C. J. Lynch, M. A. 
Lennon, A. M. Branch, C.S. Woodruff, James Noonan, 
J. F. Fagan, E. J. Vanlennop, Mrs. F. E. Giddings, 
M. J. Viola, H. Dressell, A. Leroy Johnson, W. Tay- 
lor Day, Gretchen T. Pell, J. A. Brewer, W. C. Hin- 
man, J. Harper, E. J. Adams, Margaret A. Malley, 
Orville W. Lane, J. J. Bebee, Dr. M. S. Cavanaugh, 
Miss I. Buhler, ‘“‘Cash,’”’ Agnes W. Cannings, Mrs. 
Edward B. Owen, Mrs. Dennis Morrisey, Mrs. Henry 
1. Parsons, Mrs. F. A. Palmer, Mrs. Paul Palmer, Mrs. 
F. Hoffman, D. W. Miller, R. R. Cookman, Mrs. 
Andrews Cairnes, Geo. H. Cooper, C. C. Henry, 
Mrs. E. M. Fenn, L. P. Buck, Joseph Jones, M.D., 
J. L. Snyder, Miss Harriet Wells, L. F. Stafford, 
Thomas Caffrey, Miss Marion E. Preston, C. W. 
Kniffin, D. Leavitt, M.D., J. S. Moore, M. A. Leavitt, 
Frank A. Spaulding, John D. Hass, Andrew A. Buck- 
ley, C. R. Van Buskirk, M.D., M. D. Cosgriff, Hattie 
M. Shaw, Sara D. Hubbard, Mrs. John S. Fuller, 
W. H. O’Donnell, Mrs. E. A. Brown, W. W. Converse, 
Ellen E. Leach, Otis C. Lyon, Geo. A. Bills, Ernest 
E. Hobson, P. Paponicall, Sara A. Parkhurst, E. W. 
Burns, E. R. Pierce, J. F. Foley, D. L. Bodfish, 
David F. Dillon, Mrs. C. J. Holbrook, Mrs. G. E. 
Buck, Mrs. D. L. Bodfish, W. E. Stone, E. G. Hast- 
ings, C. F. Grosvenor, Geo. A. Anthion, Mrs. W. E. 
McDonald, Mrs. J. B. Stone, J. H. Gamwell, Mrs. F. 
J. Hamilton, R. B. Francis, F. A. Upham, Rev. 
Chas. Olmstead, J. Credelotte, D. J. Hartnett, Miss 
Mary. Hanley, C. H. Giroux, B. O. Soule, M.D., 
E. W. Jackson, E. C. Capen, M.D., M. E. Rickets, 
John L. Hefferman, Mary M. Belcher, Mrs. A. E. 
Shaw, F. L. Bliss, M. D. Moore, Mrs. Robert H. 
Cushman, William N. Flint, S. Fred Cushman, 
James F. Leahan, Mary E. Sandford, A. G. Blodgett, 
M.D., Miss L. B. Hayden, E. H. Pratt, A. F. Thayer. 

Total, $1613.15. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications of the Ameri- 


| can Humane Education Society and Massa- 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. C. C. Converse, $25; Quincy (Ill’s) Humane | 
Society, $24; Melville A. Stone, 315; Mrs. Rebecca 
Huggins, $10; Lizzie F. Stevens, $5.25; Williamson 
School, $4; Rev. N. H. Baker, #3; Mrs. J. Ryder, | 


$2.50; W. A. McTeer, $1.50; Miss D. EB. Brown, $1.50; 
Mrs. Geo. W. Taylor, $1.50; Rebecca B. Moon, $1.25; 
Mrs. Julia E. Work, $1.25. 


DoLuarR Eacu. 

Isabella Freeby, Miss H. A. Fletcher, Mrs. M. Schu- 
bert, Gen. J. L. 
H. Williams, 
Rogers, Miss C. 
Kellogg, E. C. 
S. Canfield, 


M.D., Mrs. P. Conway, 
M. Hoyt, Mrs. R. R. Keller, Mrs. C. A. 
Clement, Sarah M. Cottrell, Mrs. M. 
J. W. Manier. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

L. L. Burnett, L. G. Farmer, E. S. Dodge, Geo. A. 
Fales, Cottrell’s Agency, John Farquhar, Minnie 
Kiefer, Mrs. I. Olson, Miss L. E. White, Harrison’s 
Agency, Martha J. Bruce, Mrs. J. A. Kittredge, Mrs. 
D. J. Ayer, A. H. South, M.D., Miss H. C. Butcher, 
F. H. Lincoln, J. W. Ruggles, Wm. Baylies, Mrs. H. 
Greenwood, Miss M. E. Swan, Mrs. Clara Murray, 
Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Mrs. I. E. 
Peirce, Mrs. S. A. Wolcott, W. H. Guild & Co., Mrs. 
J. A. H. Colby, Mrs. M. B. Douglass, Mrs. C. A. 
Brittain, Mabel W. Bliss, E. F. Eudicott, Harriet 
M. Curtis, R. E. Stewart, Mrs. J. M. Stickney, M. 
H. Hill, H. E. Robinson, Mrs. O. L. Barber, A. B. 
Depue, Mrs. Hummings, W. L. Garrison, J.C. Suits, 
Mrs. E. W. Heberton, E. E. Morse, Miss M. Haw- 
kins, A friend, Mrs. W. T. Ford, J. O. 
W. W. Mast, A. P. Friedrich, Vickery & Hill, Miss 
Frances G. Paull, J. H. S. McCarthy, Mrs. Phebe 
Woolsey, W. H. Hoag, Jr., Mrs. E. C. Thomas, Miss 
J. Canning, M. A. Parkhurst, Florence E. Ken- 
worthy, Mrs. A. Klingenberg, Miss J. E. Ridgeway. 

All others, $39.26. 

Total, $180.01. 

Sales of Publications, $149.21. 

Total, $2365.91. 

Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for February, 1906. 

Quincy (Ill’s) Humane Society, $26; Brockton Hu- 
mane Society, $13.93; Kansas City Humane Society, 
$12; J. E. Merrill, $5; Rev. J. G. Butler, D.D., 
Mrs. S. W. Burbank, #5; Mrs. E. M. Davis, $5; 
Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, $5; 
$5; Mrs. Asa Gray, $3; 

All others, $36.76. 


Miss A. Williams, #1. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 
We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 


zinein America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 


Several | 


Chamberlain, Miss Bessie Thomas, | 
Martha A. | 


| The Strike at Shane’s, 
| Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 80 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(Modern heavy paper 85 cts. 
Modern Greek) . paper 25 cts. 
sia (Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, iarge, = ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 


Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


| Four Months in New Hampshire, 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


| Beautiful Joe (at paatiener' 8 price), 


Pilson, Miss M. G. | 


B. Colton, | 


oth, large, 62 cts., small 80 cts. 
Angell nga Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 


e paid. 
autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 
ner ~ to Boston Public Schools, by 


o.T. Angell . 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ° + $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by | Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac 56.00 
Humane ae and Treatment of the 
orse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 100 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1s C* 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell ° 4 sad 


The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) ss 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two 


| How to Kill Animals Humanely . sed 

Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. ao 
ly “ 


Miss Sarah M. Allen, | 


Angell 
Fifty-two Band ot Mercy Songs “and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 
Band banc Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
nd silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
on, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all ore for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


| and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 


Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 


| Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
| send without cost to everyone asking. 


rooms of every newspaper and maga- | 


All | 


Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents | 


and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 


large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers | 


through the State. 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 


About 500 of the Society’s agents | 


“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- | 


scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 


and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, | 


teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America, 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 


and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by | 


their wives and children. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
“ the same rates. 


QUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by-the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 85 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts o the United States. 

aw Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, ma 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANB 
EpvucaTION Socigty. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 6000| Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s... . 100 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 6000} Branch ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 100 


All emg of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Dums ANIMALS free. Checks and other y. 
ments may be sent to Guo. T. ANGRLL, Presiden 
Hon. Hunry B. Hitt, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOOIRTIES: 

GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 

Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


